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‘¢ THAT’S THE BLUES, OLD MAN 


If we do not begin honest and more 
than partly honest about jazz, the music 
we love is not going to survive. 

In a new book called The Agony Of 
Modern Music by Henry Pleasants 
(Simon and Schuster) the author makes 
the statement that jazz 1s the modern 
music. ~ This judgement is based on 
historical time, not commercial time 
and creative standards, not commercial 
standards. Of course jazz is the modern 
music. All of jazz, not this section or 
that section. 


CHARLEY PARKER 


When Charles Parker was _ living 
everybody knew that he was a sick and 
troubled man. More than a few people 
knew the tragic dimensions of what he 
was doing, but the moderns themselves, 
seemed lacking in that self-knowledge. 
They did not know enough about 
Parker’s background to understand him 
and they were rigidly determined not to 
look at that part of Parker’s background 
which would have explained his myster- 
iousness and shown them the founda- 
tion that gave him his flow of original 
ideas. 

I felt deeply sorry for Parker when he 
was living and I feel deeply sorry that 
he had to die too soon and under such 
tragic circumstances. He needn’t have 
been that wracked and torn apart. 
He, who was supposed to be a great 
leader could not control the warring 
conflict of his own existence. In the 
New Orleans school that is one thing 
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one can never do. One can never feel 
sorry for the great jazzmen because of 
their mastery of living. This is one of the 
final tests of great art of any kind, that 
one cannot feel sorry for it. 


OPINIONS 


After Parker’s death comments by 
various musicians were printed in 
Downbeat and each one is extremely 
interesting. Ellington and Goodman 
were cautious; both recognize and pay 
tribute to Parker’s tremendous influence 
but say not one word about whether it 
was a good or a bad influence or whether 
or not they approved of Parker’s work. 
Gillespie is cautious, too, but Diz 
is always cautious when the chips are 
down, and if natural reality gets too 
close to him he will run like the devil is 
nipping at his hindparts. He is always 
spectacularly busy playing both ends 
against the middle and this is no 
exception. He wants no part ofthe real 
deal for it might damage his reputation 
as a master of evasion. Mingus said, 
‘Most of the soloists at Birdland had to 
wait for Parker’s next record in order to 
find out what to play next. What 
will they do now?” Jimmy Raney was 
highflown and_ unrealistic, “With 
Charlie Parker, it was as if he had come 
full-grown from the head of Zeus. I 
never could figure out where what he 
was playing came from’. This myster- 
ious maze is typical of the modern 
school and what Raney cannot figure 
out'is quite simple to the traditionalist 
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as are so many of the modern problems, 

It does not appear that Parker was 
concerned about carrying on his own 
tradition. Did he want to be the only 
kingpin in his field ? In the moderns’ 
reversal of jazz, it could be so. They 
reversed everything else so why not 
this one too ? In early jazz the trad- 
ition was to teach everything the 
masters knew. The more, the richer, 
the fuller, If a pupil surpassed a teacher 
an inordinate pride was involved. 


IN SEARCH OF THE BLUES 


If any modern musicians would like 
to carry on the Parker tradition this is 
what they will need to do. A sensitive 
and inhibited state of being must first 
exist and that much the young moderns 
already have. In the matter of spirit 
they must have a lot on the ball and this 
thins the field somewhat. With this 
equipment they must go back and find 
out what the blues are. They must spend 
a lot of time playing in a blues band 
that has a powerful beat as Parker did. 
They must live with the blues until 
they become saturated with them. 
Listening to records is too thin a 
substitute. An acquaintance with the 
fringes of swing won’t do if they wish to 
play as Parker played. They’ve got to 
go all the way back to where Parker 
came from. No one could possibly 
understand Parker unless he knows 
something about the blues and the more 
he knows about the blues the more he 
will know about Parker. There is no 
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other way except to go back and 
stay with the traditional forms of blues 
and jazz, live with them and play them 
until a tremendous revulsion is generat- 
ed, as Parker did. The musicians need 
to become so deeply a part of the blues 
and the traditional beat that they 
cannot escape from them wholly. They 
must keep a part because they cannot 
rid themselves of them. They must 
reduce the blues and the beat to the 
least possible proportion and use this 
fragment as a foundation for their 
hatred, their disgust toward the remain- 
der of natural jazz, as Parker did. Ina 
Downbeat story back in the forties, 
Parker explained how it was that New 
Orleans style music here on the West 
Coast made him physically ill and it is 
obvious that he fought a path far away 
from it but that he could not escape it 
altogether. 
BORN WITH BOP 

I saw Raney around Chicago when 
he was in his teens and I'll wager that 
the first note he played on his guitar was 
a bop note and I'll wager that he 
wouldn’t listen to the blues even on a 
recording if he were reimbursed for it; 
so how could he possibly know from 
where the ideas of his great idol came? 

It is very reasonable that Parker 
should appear to Raney and others to 
have sprung from some mysterious 
source such as the head of Zeus but the 
traditionalists know that Parker sprang 
from the head of the blues, that fertile 
and majestic head so despised by the 
moderns. Parker didn’t tell them and 
you can decide for yourself why he 
didn’t tell them and whether or not 
he should have done so. If Parker 
hadn’t hated the blues and natural jazz 
so corrosively he would have been one 
of the great jazzmen with a less fickle 
following, a stronger legend and a more 
definitive historical name. As it is, he 
is sliding around out there in that 
mysterious maze and not even the 
moderns know who he was or where to 
put him or where he belongs. They, 
too, are sliding around in the same 
mysterious area. 

A warning should be posted here in 
case some moderns might try to go 
back to where Parker came from for 
there is a danger. It is possible that a 
tremendous case of revulsion against 
modern music could develop, a Parker- 
in-reverse, and we would have evolved 
another great traditional jazzman. It 
works both ways. 

Now that Parker is gone, will the 
leadership go to Bud Powell of the 
suicidal tempos? To the erratic Monk? 
Diz, out of the tradition of the vaude- 
villian clown who is, culturally more 
uncle Tom than uncle Tom ever 
thought of being, and this without the 


reason uncle Tom had for being an 
uncle Tom ? The collegian Brubeck ? 

If there are any modernists who 
decide to find out where Bird got his 
ideas they should be told that there is 
no guarantee that they will live any 
longer or with less bitterness and 
tragedy than Parker did. The price 
paid for it is extremely high and it 
appears that there isn’t anyone willing 
to pay it. 

The modern phase of jazz is over. 
Through. Pfft. The bodies of modern 
jazz are scattered around the scene like 
the ending of a Shakespearan tragedy 
and a modern Iago, the symbol of the 
mysterious maze is standing there 
saying, If you asked me why it happen- 
ed I couldn’t tell you. 

The big, new trend is a backward 
jump with no continuity in it. The 
moderns are disregarded as if they had 
never been. All their wars and struggling 
gone for nothing on the auction block. 

The new deal is a long, dislocated 
leap back to Lester Young who was 
outstanding in encouraging the modern 
school to go on that lonely and tragic 
journey. He was the springboard from 
which they dived off into the mysterious 
maze. Lester has been elected by 
Downbeat and even Metronome announ- 
ces that swing is back and it has a 
new phraseology between its covers that 
is quite startling. Bill Coss is bright 
with discovery, ‘“‘Music without misery 
can be an excellent quality of a thing so 
dynamic as jazz”. (Take it from a 
traditionalist, honey, it certainly can be). 
Coss uses these “wide, tonal range”, 
“easy-going”’, “easy understanding” and 
this naive offering, “Some of their 
finest work is taken from quaint bits of 
musical offerings that go back a ‘full 
ten years or more’ but which most 
definitely still have a place in modern 
music”. And “Even Count Basie 
numbers are included, like 920 Special 
and Tickle Toe”. It seems that we have 
some strange, new bedfellows already. 

ULANOV 

In the May 18th Downbeat, in the 
middle of Ulanov’s review of the 
Carnegie Hall memorial concert for 
Charlie Parker, Lester Young is crowned 
the new king. Ulanov becomes rhap- 
sodic over how Lester played the blues 
one night at Birdland a year and a half 
back. But Ulanov didn’t mention how 
many of his now printed and spoken 
words he had to eat or how many ideas 
and principles he had to swallow before 
this rhapsody came on. This cat must 
have suffered a monstrous bellyache. 
But here is turncoat Ulanov eating 
liberally of the jazz fare that would have 
gagged him a few years back. Man, 
what happened to all that progress away 
from the blues ? 
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Now that the modern doors are 
closed .and padlocked I wonder if 
Lester and Basie will do some back- 
tracking themselves. And if they do, 
just how far. To what point? And why 
stop there? With this opportunity, 
Lester and Basie could out-wit that 
dull and fickle giant known as the 
commercial public for maybe as long 
as a ten year span. “Snag It” instead of 
being known as “One O’clock Jump” 
could have a bright, new modern name 
with more “Snag It” in the content. 
The public wouldn’t know the difference. 

But how tired is Lester and Basie, 
now that a real blues band would go? 
And how many young musicians can 
play the blues? There must be some 
hollow laughter in the ranks these days. 


BASIE KNOWS 

There is one solid rock we can cling 
to in all this sliding around. Any way 
you want to look at it, Basie knows what 
the blues are. He knows who Bessie 
Smith is and the kind of blues she sang 
and he is even intelligent enough to 
borrow from King Oliver. What we 
may get is an ultra-modern version of the 
blues—a cleaned-up version with some 
hard, hollow and tired notes here and 
there, but these will be the real blues. 

Certainly Basie is not without great- 
ness and he is courageous enough to 
say that through the people, the crowds 
he met on the road he, “learned that 
Rhythm and Blues isn’t all powerful 
and hasn’t cut as deep a salient across 
the musical world in the dance halls 
as it seems to have in the tallow factories 
However the blues is a great favorite 
everywhere from the standard brand 
point of view. You know, a la Bessie 
Smith”. (Downbeat, April 20, 1955). 

To salute the new musical phase lets 
have a celebration with flags flying and 
trumpets riding high ! 
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Much has already been written about 
the West Coast Jazz School, and the 
great influence it has had on the world 
of modern jazz today. But in this so- 
called “Age of Progress,”’ there are still 
many “‘diehards” in Britain who refuse 
to accept this new formas being pure jazz. 

They label it as being “experimental,” 
or dismiss it as a “flash in the pan.” 
Musicians and jazz followers alike have 
both told me that they much prefer 
to listen to Charlie Parker or “Diz” 
than the intelligent, pre-conceived jazz 
of the West Coast boys. 

But why? Just like all the other arts, 
jazz must constantly make progress to 
stay alive. I too can listen to Parker and 
“Diz” and enjoy them, but if I hear too 
much of them today, I become critical. 

EXPERIMENTALISTS 

There can be little doubt now that 
West Coast Jazz is firmly established in 
America. Much of it is heavily scored, 
and I think it is this that makes it some- 
what disconcerting to the average jazz 
listener. I fully appreciate that impro- 
visation is the most important part of 
modern jazz. But this factor is not 
lacking in the West Coast music. The 
scored opening and closing passages 
only add to the general beauty of the 
music being played, and there is always 
plenty of scope for the soloist. 

The men who play West Coast jazz, 
are, to a great extent, experimentalists. 
But the music they put on record is far 
from being experimental. It is not put 
down on wax until it has been fully 
developed; a finished product so to 
speak. 

Recordings by the Gerry Mulligan 
Quartet were some of the first West 
Coast Jazz to reach this country. And 
who could call this experimental ? 

Conspicuous by its absence was the 
piano. And the music seemed so much 
more clean-cut and crisp without it. 
Added to this was the fact that here 
were four top-flight musicians who really 
knew what they were doing. Nothing 
was left to chance, everything was 


KEITH GOODWIN 


DEFENCE THE 
WEST COAST 


rehearsed and timed to the very last 
note. The result you know for yourselves. 

And there was more to follow. Dave 
Brubeck, who must rate alongside 
Stan Kenton as one of the most contro- 
versial figures in the world of modern 
jazz, formed his now famous Quartet, 
and set a new standard for the ‘‘sax- 
and-rhythm” groups. 

Shorty Rogers, erstwhile trumpet man 
with Kenton and Woody Herman, 
has probably done more for West Coast 
Jazz than any other man. His name crops 
up on almost every recording that 
appears from the Pacific coast, either as 
a soloist, or, even more frequently as 


‘a composer and arranger. 


FROM THE BIG BANDS 

Musicians who had been playing in 
comparative obscurity with the bigger 
bands found a new lease of life on the 
Pacific Coast. Men like Bud Shank, 
Bob Cooper, Jimmy Giuffre found 
themselves engulfed in the exciting 
patterns of the “‘new style” jazz, and 
joined other West Coast luminaries like 
Shelley Manne, Barney Kessel, Art 
Pepper and a host of others. 

In addition, new names began to 
arrive on the scene, and the Pacific 
Coast was established as a centre for 
modern jazz development. But these 
men were not ordinary musicians. They 
were not content to sit back and play 
the standard jazz tunes in the acknow- 
ledged way. They were seeking greater 
things, and if it meant studying and 
hard work, then they were quite pre- 
pared, and more than willing. 


SAM NOTE from the West Coast 
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For West Coast Jazz is not, and 
never will be, the kind of music you can 
judge on one hearing. Just as it needs an 
intelligent musician to play it, so too 
it needs an intelligent listener. Much of 
it bridges that alleged “gap” between 
jazz and the classics in as much as it 
relies in no small way on the recognized 
formulae of classical music. 

West Coast Jazz is not rowdy. It 
conveys excitement without being noisy 
and relies more on intricate voicing 
and tonal colours to produce a pleasing 
sound. Most of it is small group jazz, 
ranging from trios to eight and nine 
Piece outfits. 

THE EXCEPTION 

The one exception is the Shorty 
Rogers Orchestra. But the big, brassy 
sound he did produce was fresh and 
invigorating and the soloists were 
allowed plenty of room for improvisa- 
tion. 

In an effort to find a new sound, many 
leaders have gathered together uncon- 
ventional instrumentations such as the 
French horn and tuba. These two 
instruments gained a rightful place in 
modern jazz with the forming of the 
Miles Davis Orchestra some years ago. 
They were found ideal for adding tonal 
colours, and have been retained ever 
since. French Horn virtuoso John Graas 
has also put down some good jazz on 
record, proving beyond any shadow of 
doubt that his instrument has a place 
in jazz. 

There are, however, a few exceptions 
to the instrumentation rule. A few weeks 
ago, I was fortunate enough to be able 
to hear some recordings by Bud Shank 
and Bob Cooper. In these, they forego 
their usual alto and tenor saxes respec- 
tively for flute, and oboe. The result, 
accompanied by a conventional rhythm 
section, is some of the most intelligently 
conceived jazz ever committed to wax. 
They convey a feeling of happy excite- 
ment, fluent and imaginative, yet always 
swinging with a nice relaxed beat. 

By day, most of these West Coast 
musicians work in the Hollywood film, 
television and radio studios. At night 
they play jazz—the jazz they have 
created and know how to play. They 
can still play a hot chorus of “Lester 
Leaps In,” but prefer to play the 
quieter relaxed jazz—jazz that, in short, 
comes from the heart. 
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Highlighting the East Coast Jazz 
scene this month was the arrival of 
Ted Heath in New York. He and 
Radio Station WOV Discer, Leigh 
Kamman, had a lengthy and interesting 
discussion on the International Jazz 
scene. It was indeed a pleasure to 
hear the voice and the views of band 
leader Heath who is very popular here. 
Kamman specializes in overseas’ dance 
and jazz material, and his program 
originates from Harlem’s famous pub, 
the PALM CAFE (which has been saluted 
in song by Henri Renaud). Our only 
regret was that the Heath Band was not 
with Ted. A concert by his group 
would be a sellout here. 

Jazz fans will find an excellent article 
on the Charlie Parker Benefit Concert 
in the May issue of “Jazz Hot” written 
by Lee Saner, a strong advocate of the 
East Coast school of Jazz. 

For the past four months your writer 
has been giving coverage to the East 
Coast Jazz scene and in particular to the 
releases of record companies here. 
This month there were three releases 
of merit and although they were re- 
leased through Eastern companies, 
they were recorded in the West and the 
musicians featured are from the West 
Coast School of Jazz. I feel that it is 
permissible, to cover West Coast Jazz 
in my column just once, due to certain 
writer’s lack of interest in “refrigerator 
art” music ! 

Again, BrTHLEHEM, that fine new 
progressive discery, has come out with 
two top notch LP’s. The first features 
the unit of Herbie Harper, an excellent 
new trombonist, who has been making 
quite a name for himself on the West 
Coast with his recordings for Nocturne 
and Skylark. Herbie now is involved 
in TV and studio work and has had 
plenty of big band experience with the 
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bands of Gene Krupa, Benny Goodman, 
David Rose, Red Norvo, and Charlie 
Barnet. It was with the latter that he 
showed promise of things to come on 
the Capitol recording of “Really ?”’. 
His recent record dates have been with 
men like Bud Shank, Marty Paich, 
Bob Gordon and Pete Rugolo. This 
new LP (Bethlehem 1025) features 
Herbie with Quartet and Octet and a 
new promising star, harpist Corky Hale. 

The Quartet consists of Herbie, 
Corky, bassist Harry Babison (possibly 
the most outstanding bassist in West 
Coast Jazz), and drummer Irv Cottler 
(last heard with the Paul Smith Trio). 
They play beautiful versions of Jerome 
Kern’s “I’m Old Fashioned”, Irving 
Berlin’s ““How Deep is the Ocean’’, and 
Rodgers and Hart’s Romance”. 
The harp as played by Miss Hale gives 
tasteful soft back-grounds to Harper’s 
trombone. The block chording on 
harp is most unusual and surpasses any 
other work I have heard on this instru- 
ment jazzwise. Herbie’s tone is very 
reminiscent of Jack Teagarden but his 
ideas are strictly modern. His playing 
is original and does not fall into the Milt 
Bernhart or Bob Brookmeyer class. 
He possesses a fine technique but keeps 
it to an even degree of simplicity which 
gives him a great ability to swing. 
Cottler’s brush work gives the Quartet 
the steady but soft beat it deserves. 

The Octet is augmented by Charlie 
Mariano on alto; Jimmy Giuffre, tenor, 
baritone and clarinet; Jimmy Rowles, 
piano; and Paul Sarmento on tuba. 
The inclusion of the tuba gives a fine 
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full sound to the band in the ensembles. 
Cole Porter’s “Anything Goes” begins 
with a Sarmento led ensemble and leads 
into excellent solos by Herbie, Mariano 
(particularly good)Giuffre’s tenor, Corky, 
and Jimmy Rowles (a most underrated 
pianist). ‘“Topsy’’, the Eddie Durham 
opus, is given a typical Basie touch 
leading off with Rowles in that delayed 
one note style; then Herbie with another 
fine solo; Giuffre’s clarinet in low regis- 
ter; Mariano; and then fading into a Basie 
ending with Rowles again. One of the 
most interesting tracks on the LP is an 
original by John Graas called “Angus”. 
It is a tricky little melody with a real 
swinging solo by Harper, good baritone 
by Giuffre, and an all too short solo by 
Babison. 

The work in this album shows that 
all jazz need not always be raucous and 
that the West Coast will continue to 
find pleasant sounds by experimenting 
with instruments not normally associa- 
ted with jazz. It also gives us an oppor- 
tunity to hear an extremely talented 
musician, Herbie Harper, some music- 
ians not too well known, and some that 
are already very popular. The solo work 
shown by Charlie Mariano on this LP 
and Bethlehem L024 with the Stu 
Williamson Quintet portends a newalto 
star on the horizon. Although a great 


- deal has been expected of Charlie, 


his work never impressed me as being 
mature, but now he has “arrived” ! 
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Stu Williamson, who has been with 
Billy May, the Herman Herd, and the 
Lighthouse All Stars, plays trumpet 
and displays work in the Clifford Brown 
style, which is unusual in that most 
West Coast trumpeters play in the 
Baker-Rogers-Fagerquist idiom. On 
“There Will Never Be Another You” Stu 
shines with some finely executed work, 
as does Mariano. “Autumn In New 
York” is a showcase for the ballad horn 
of Stu and has warmth, control, and 
melodic continuity which is often 
lacking in trumpeters in this idiom. 
Stu’s -brother, Claude, follows with a 
neat piano solo. The group is excellently 
rounded out by Max Bennet on bass, 
and Stan Levey (the “Art Blakey” of 
the West). Ellington’s “Don’t Get 
Around Much Anymore” is taken at a 
bouncy tempo and has more terrific horn 
by Stu and an excellent solo from 
Charlie who could well be the answer to 
Keith Goodwin’s query—‘‘who is now 
to become the elected leader of the 
alto sax ?”—for in Mariano there 
exists that essence that made the late 
Bird so great. In fact listening to 
Charlie’s solo playing made me think 
immediately of Parker. His playing has 
the verve and sharp attack that Bird had 
and his melodic thought while always 
like Bird (more imitative than original) 
has now blossomed forth into a fresh 
steady flow of ideas. While it is Mariano 
who particularly steals the show, Stu 
turns in a beautiful performance on 
“Sunday”, coming into his solo with 
only the bass and drum for support for 
the first part of his solo. He is then 
joined by Claude on piano and 
ends in swinging form. 
BEST FROM THE WEST 

The third Easter release by West 
Coasters is on Blue Note 5059 entitled 
“Best From The West”. 

This LP features three different units 
playing four numbers and two “blind- 
fold tests”. The first number is “Culver 
City” which is a pulsating little opus 
that opens with Charlie Mariano (this 
seems to be Mariano month) playing more 
inspired horn, then follows with some 
Dizzyish Conte Condoli trumpet, a fine 
Johnny Graas solo on French horn (a 
truly difficult instrument to play in any 
form of music) who displays complete 
mastery over the instrument, and a fleet 
Marty Paich piano break. The group 
closes with chase choruses by Mariano, 
Condoli, and Graas, with interjections 
by Stan Levey’s drums, and then again 
into the main theme. The same group 
appears on “Blindfold Test No. 1” and 
contains fine solos by all of the group. 
The second blindfold test is a soft 
moody piece in medium tempo and 
opens with a beautiful solo by Howard 
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Roberts on guitar followed by Jimmy 
Giuffre on that low register clarinet, 
then Buddy Collette plays some ex- 
cellent alto after which pianist Gerry 
Wiggins (who has since returned from 
Paris) closes out his solo with some 
block chording and then Collette 
returns to play some tasty flute. Curtis 
Counce closes out the session with a 
bass solo which is followed by that 
soft easy theme tastefully driven by 
Stan Levey. This group also plays on 
“Santa Monica” and everyone again 
is in top form with the addition solo- 
wise of Conte Condoli, this time on a 
Clifford Brown kick. As on Blindfold 
Test No. 2, Roberts shows that he will 
be a guitarist of great ability. He 
projects great warmth and an exciting 
technique somewhat out of the realm of 
the other modern guitar men. 

The third group does renditions of 
“Hooray for Hollywood” and Shorty 
Rogers’ “Santa Anita”. The former 
features another fast rising alto star, 
Herb Geller. Although not as fluid as 
Shank, Niehaus, or Desmond, he is 
nonetheless very exciting and highly 
complemented by his wife, Lorraine, 
who opens ‘“‘Hooray” with an exciting 
Powell influenced piano bit. Also 
featured on this side is the superlative 
valve trombonist Bob Enevoldsen, and 
a highly swinging rhythm section of Joe 
Mondragon, bass; and Larry Bunker, 
ex-Mulligan, drums. The highlight of 
the LP is Rogers’ “Santa Anita”. 
It is typical of his pen and is dynamic 
in structure and solo. Herb Geller leads 
off with an excellent alto break which 
is followed by the work of Harry 
“Sweets” Edison. Harry doesn’t sound 
the least bit out of place with his 
“swing” horn, and his trumpet solo 
makes this the most stimulating number. 
Lorraine Geller closes with, this time, 
Russ Freeman’s inspired piano. This 
is generally a very interesting LP as it 
features a good variety of artists that 
are typical of West Coast Jazz, and 
gives a more or less composite picture 
of that scene. 

In the East and of the East Coast 
school, Savoy Records has issued an 
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€xcellent LP (MG-12007) featuring the 
Clarke-Wilkins Septet. Wilkins is 
Ernie Wilkins, arranger and sometimes 
saxist with the Count Basie Band. The 
work done by this group is close to 
swing with boppish overtones. Kenny 
Clarke is joined in the rhythm section 
by bassist Wendell Marshall and pianist 
Hank Jones. Wilkins doubles on alto 
and tenor, the veteran Cecil Payne is on 
baritone; ex-Kentonite Eddie Bert on 
trombone; and newcomer George Bar- 
row completes the front line on tenor. 
Kenny as usual gives the rhythm section 
an impeccable beat and moves the 
group with a sure and steady musician- 
ship. The work by Wilkins makes one 
wonder why he is not a steady reed man 
with Basie. He is equally interesting 
on both alto and tenor. He also 
arranged all the numbers on the LP 
and wrote three—‘Oz the Wizard”— 
“I Dig You The Most”—and—“Cute 
Tomato”. “I Dig” is in a _ Basie 
groove and has excellent alto solo by 
Wilkins, and a fine solo by Eddie Bert 
echoing his Kenton predessors Winding 
and Bernhart. “Cute Tomato” has 
very good solos by Bert, Wilkins, 
Jones; and the welcome return to wax of 
Cecil Payne and his full toned baritone. 
Also contributing to the pleasing solo 
work is George Barrow, a most welcome 
addition to the jazz scene. He joins 
Frank Foster as one of the new exciting 
tenor men who are currently playing 
closer to the swing idiom rather than 
the Getz idiom. On the other numbers 
of the LP “Summer Evening” is a 
delightful composition with a good beat 
and nice easy relaxed solos. ‘Pru’s 
Blooze” has a series of chase choruses, 
first between Cecil and Barrow (who 
plays baritone on this number) and 
then by Bert and Wilkins (on alto), 
following which there is a fade out 
into a series of riffs. ‘‘Plenty for Kenny” 
has a clever opening by Kenny and is 
followed by all the boys giving good 
performances. Although there is 
nothing world shattering in the LP, it 
makes for some pleasant easy-to-take 
sounds. 
SIGNAL RECORDS 

In the last issue of Jazz JOURNAL I 
mentioned an interesting LP that con- 
tained an all star rhythm section for 
music students to use as accompani- 
ment, and it appears that this new idea 
has caught on as now there is another 
discery with somewhat the same idea. 
SIGNAL records, also new in the field 
has produced an excellent 12-inch LP 
(S-101) on which the “A” side features 
the Duke Jordan Quartet with Duke 
on piano, Oscar Pettiford on bass, 
Kenny Clarke on drums, and Gigi 
Gryce on alto. The inclusion of alto 
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gives the student an idea of jazz im- 
provision and background. The “B” 
side is the exact identical recordings of 
the “A” side, only Gigi is not audible; 
here is where you and your instrument 
or voice take over. There are two 
originals and two standards played 
and with such an excellent rhythm 
section you are all set. As far as a 
rhythm record is concerned this is 
excellent, but for Jazzfans the “‘A”’ side 
is a “gasser” ! This is absolutely the 
finest Gigi on wax and surpasses any- 
thing he has ever done. An up tempo 
“Sometimes I’m Happy” is Gigi at his 
most inventive mood, and “Embrace- 
able You” at his most melodic. The 
two originals “Jordu” and “Oh Yeah !” 
both penned by Jordan are fine in 
content and Gigi’s solos continue in the 
high level shown on his previous two 
renditions. A highly delectable surprise 
waxing by Gigi. Duke Jordan’s 
pianisms show another much under- 
rated musician on the scene. No 
comments are necessary on the work of 
those two superlative stalwarts, Petti- 
ford and Clarke. 

Excellent recording, intelligent liner 
notes, and handsome layout shows 
promise in the future for SIGNAL 
records. Jules Colomby, formerly with 
Prestige records, and now President of 
SIGNAL is to be congratulated on his 
first release. 

A short appraisal of the other record- 
ings around the East Coast scene 


| DUKE 
ORIGINAL |; FLETCHER ELLINGTON 
DIXIELAND HENDERSON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
AND HIS CONNIE’S INN Black, Brown, and Beige: 
JASS BA D ORCHESTRA Work Song: Sunday; 
featuring Coleman Hawkins and Three Dances— West 
ame ance, Emancipation Celebration, 
Rex Stewart Sugar Hill Penthouse 


Dixie jass band (introducing 
That Teasin’ Rag) Livery stable 
blues; Skeleton jangle; Tiger rag; 
Sensation rag; Bluin’ the blues; 
Mournin’ blues; 
Clarinet Marmalade blues 
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St. Louis shuffle; Variety stomp; 
My sweet tooth says I wanna; 
Roll on, Mississippi, roll on; 
Singin’ the blues 
Oh, it looks like rain: 
Strangers; Sugar foot stomp 
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finds two new Vic Dickenson volumes 
on Vanguard (VRS 8012 &8013) which 
feature Vic with Edmond Hall and 
“guest star” Ruby Braff. The most 
outstanding number in these two LP’s 
is an extended “Old Fashioned Love” 
which features an old verse which Vic 
remembered and taught the other 
musicians at the session. 


Angel records came up with a real 
swinger (Ang 60005) featuring Jonah 
Jones with Dave Pochonets’ Paris Jazz 
Festival All Stars. A beautiful Arm- 
strong-like solo by Jonah on “Black 
and Blue” and a JATP rouser on 
“Perdido” with some wild Jonah 
trumpet and an opportunity to hear 
fine French jazzmen like pianist André 
Persiany; guitarist J. P. Sasson; Tenor- 
man Jean Claude Fohrenbach, and 
trombonist Charles Verstraete make 
these numbers worthwhile listening. 


Britain was represented the 
new Lee Konitz LP (Storyville 323). 
Pianist Ronnie Ball has developed into 
a most profound and proficient artist, 
(undoubtedly under Tristano’s influence) 
and far surpasses his fellow countrymen 
working here, Shearing and Sharon 
(who are nevertheless excellent). Ronnie 
has even contributed to the LP two 
originals—“*Froggy Day”—and—*‘Ron- 
nie’s Tune”. The work here by Konitz 
is the best he has done so far and it 
appears that the happy combination 
of Lee and Ronnie is the cause. They 


Perfume Suite: 


Coloratura 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO COLLECTORS — A leaflet ‘jazz Records” giving full details of the 
E.M.1. international Repertoire. Ask your dealer for a copy. 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD. (RECORD DIVISION) 8-11 GREAT CASTLE ST., LONDON, W.1 


Strange Feeling; Balcony 
Serenade; Dancers in Love: 


highly complement each other, and 
Lee (surprise!) even gets out of the 
ultra frigid sound he usually projects. 

During the past year your corres- 
pondent has been a frequent guest on 
the Palm Cafe “Overseas Broadcast”’ 
Radio show with disc jockey Leigh 
Kamman, where I have played and 
discussed recordings by practically all 
the foreign Jazz artists. I have prided 
myself in a vast knowledge of European 
Jazz and hope in the near future to 
perhaps do a historical survey of 
Foreign Jazz. My best source of 
information is my personal record 
collection which I feel could be greatly 
improved and which in turn would give 
me additional accurate information to 
pass on to the Jazz students throughout 
the world. I feel the best way to accom- 
plish this would be by a procedure that 
would work out to everyone’s mutual 
benefit; therefore I ask that any readers 
of my column who have discs of Pre or 
Post War European artists or of mixed 
groups involving European and Ameri- 
can musicians on the Swing, Blue Star, 
Pacific, Ultraphone (French), Elite 
Special (Swiss), Cupol, Musica Odeon 
(Swedish), Brunswick (German), or 
out-of-print English Vocalion, Parlo- 
phone, Columbia, Tempo, De!ta, or 
Australian Ampersand, that they would 
like to exchange for all styles of Ameri- 
can jazz on 78 speed, LP’s or EP’s to 
please write me at 4915 Broadway, 
New York 34, N.Y., U.S.A. 


To remind you... 
of 4 FINE 10" LP’s 


JELLY 
ROLL MORTON 


AND HIS RED HOT PEPPERS 


Black Bottom Stomp; Sidewalk 

Blues; Beale Street Blues; Grandpa's 
Spells; Dead Man Blues; Steamboat 

Stomp; Cannon Ball Blues; The 
Pearls; Smoke-house Blues: 
Wild Man Blues. 
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NOTE.—The following article was submitted by the 
author to George Avakian for his approval and his com- 
ments have been included, exactly as inserted on the 
returned draft. 
Every art and industry has its 


backroom boys, fellows that slog away 
and provide the limelight in which 
others bask. In the Motion Picture 
industry it is the stars that enjoy the 
eulogies of the public and few know 
or care about the technical crew who 
put the picture on the screen and often 
have to create a performance out of 
almost nothing. 

It is much the same thing in the record 
trade. Take George Avakian, for 
instance. He’s been around for a 
number of years now, but I am willing 
to bet that a large number of readers 
have never heard of him; yet every 
single one owes him a debt of gratitude 
for what he has done for jazz—and 
indeed, is continuing to do. 

George isa modest sort of person and 
if you were to ask him his job, chances 
are he’d simply tell you that he sat 
around in an office at Columbia Records 
in New York. (George A; “Hell, 
I'll admit I work like a dog any day !”’). 
Certainly he works for Columbia and 
has done so now for well over a dozen 
years, and is to be found in a comfort- 
able office in Columbia’s somewhat 
dingy building on New York’s Seventh 
Avenue. (George A. “Dear Me, 
does it really look so dingy? We spruced 
it up in °54”.) However, it’s what he 
does there that counts. How he has 
time is another matter, for, in addition 
to his ordinary executive work as 
director of the Popular Album Depart- 
ment, George is responsible for almost 
all the jazz output at Columbia, both 
current and reissue. As if that wasn’t a 
full time occupation George also writes 
many of the company’s sleeve notes, 
contributes articles to jazz magazines 
and reviews other people’s records for 
“The Record Changer”. He also finds 
time to deal with a number of collector’s 
queries, if only to see that they get 
passed on to the ever-patient and help- 
ful Helene Chmura at Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, where the Columbia plant 
is situated. 

George’s interest in jazz started whilst 
he was at Yale University between 
1937 and 1941. During this period there 
was scarcely a weekend when he wasn’t 
to be seen haunting New York’s night 
spots. Nick’s down in Greenwich 
Village, was his favourite at that time, 
and, in company with George Frazier, 
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Charles Edward Smith and Gene 
Williams, there was little of the Nicksie- 
land music of Condon, Hackett, Free- 
man, Mole, Muggsy and Hodes that 
escaped him. Harlem and 52nd 
Street were also exciting places to hear 
jazz in those days. It was the period of 
the wonderful big coloured bands, such 
as those of Basie, Ellington, Hines, 
Lunceford and Webb; whilst both 
Armstrong and Bechet, too, soon 
became both idols and friends of George. 
After hours would find George at 
Charlie’s Bar or down at Julius’s 
getting to know the men who made 
the music he loved so much. 

In 1940, whilst still an undergraduate 
at Yale, George obtained a part time 


‘job with Columbia and one of his very 


first assignments was the planning of the 
company’s Hot Jazz Classics, a very 
exciting reissue catalogue drawn from 
the old Okeh and Columbia archives at 
Bridgeport. 

This was not to last very long as 
he was soon in the army and hustled 
overseas to New Guinea and the Pacific 
warfront. In 1945, when he was a Mas- 
ter Sergeant somewhere in the Pacific 
area, George started to wr'te a fascin- 
ating series of articles for the Australian 
monthly “Jazz Notes”. (George A. 
“Did these in eight days while waiting 
to go from Finschnaten to Leyte.”). 
Under the title of “Backdrop To Jazz”, 
these took the form of a series of 
personal reminiscences of his jazz 
experiences up to the war, and would 
be well worth reprinting today in 
booklet form. (George A. “I'd like a 


copy myself !”’). 


GEORGE 
AVAKIAN 
with 

LOUIS 
ARMSTRONG 
at the 
“Armstrong 
Plays Handy” 


session in 
the Columbia 
Studios 


It was whilst George was far away 
in the Pacific that he learnt that Colum- 
bia, in his absence, were planning to 
send a large number of their early 
Okeh and Columbia masters to be 
melted down to help swell the current 
scrap drive. Among those destined for 
destruction were to be almost all the 
Louis Armstrong Hot Fives and Sevens, 
the early Bix Beiderbecke and Frankie 
Trumbauer recordings and many of 
Bessie Smith’s masterpieces. Frantic 
cabling finally ensured their safety; but, 
for a while it was touch and go, and the 
thought of this worried George very 
much more than anything the Japs 
might be doing. (George A. : “You 
make it sound very dramatic. Actually 
I just sent a postcard to make sure that 
they'd be saved’’). As | intimated earlier, 
George is a very modest guy, but the 
fact remains that they were saved, and 
for this act alone he deserves the 
gratitude and thanks of all jazz col- 
lectors. 

After the war, George returned to 
Columbia in New York, Immediately 
he concentrated his energies into per- 
suading Columbia to increase their 
meagre jazz output and to counter the 
ever-growing menace of the small 
bootleg firms, by arranging to reissue 
the records for which the collectors 
were Clamouring. Later, promoted to 
the International Division, George 
made a European trip which included 
England and took time off to listen to 
the local jazz scene and meet his opposite 
numbers over here. A further trip was 
made in 1951 accompanying his charm- 
ing wife Anahid Ajemian, a concert 

(Continued on page 36) 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE OLIVER BAND. 


““We worked to make music, and we played 
music to make people like it.” 

I had just quit the river boat and was in 
New Orleans when Joe Oliver wanted me. 
Although Oliver had been in the Ory band 
when the members walked off the stand and 
left me alone playing drums, he thought 
about sending for me when his own 
drummer, Minor Hall, left the outfit. 
Oliver was playing in San Francisco at the 
time and my brother John played clarinet 
for him. When he learned of Joe’s inten- 
tion John said, ‘No, that guy can’t play 
enough drums. He never will play. He 
drinks too much.” But Davey Jones, who 
had played with me on the riverboats, was 
also in the Oliver band, although he had 
switched from mellophone to saxophone. 
Jones told Oliver, “If you can get that 
fellow, you'd better get him. Don’t let him 
get away from you or some day you'll be 
sorry. That fellow is just as big a drawing 
card as Louis Armstrong.” So Joe decided 
to send for me. 

When I got there the first piece of music 
they put in front of me was Canadian 
Capers. I asked Joe how he was going to 
play it. He said from the left hand corner 
to the right hand corner; from top to 
bottom. The trio was in the middle of the 
number. I said “Kick off”, and Joe kicked 
off. I read that piece of music down, from 
side to side and went back to the trio. I 
had played that number once and knew it, 
so I began playing my own style of drums. 
It was a jitney dance hall where everybody 
paid to get in the ring and dance, but 
people began leaving the ring to come over 
to the bandstand. Some even asked who I 
was and where I came from. Quite naturally 
it made Joe Oliver feel very happy to see 
people leave the dance floor and stop to 
listen to me. Davey Jones said to Joe, “I 
told you so”. My brother was dumbfound- 
ed. He later told me, “You surprised me. 
How did you learn to drum like chat ?” 
] answered him, “That was my inspiration: 
to show you someday that I could drum. 
And I did.” 


PERGOLA DANCE HALL 

We played for dancing at the Pergola 
dance hall in Frisco. The band then 
included Joe, who played cornet, my brother 
John on clarinet, Davey Jones who played 
alto sax, Honoré Dutrey on trombone, 
Lil Hardin on piano, Jimmie Palao, who 
played violin, and Eddie Garland, on bass 
fiddle. The band included a violin because 
we also played some theatre dates. 

The Oliver band stayed out on the coast 
about fifteen months. After the dance hall 
on Market Street closed down I went with 
Ory and Mutt Carey. We played dances 
around Fresno, San Jose and Santa Cruz. 
Eddie Garland and I also played with the 
Oliver band whenever the dates didn’t 
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conflict. But we didn’t call him Eddie 
Garland; we called him Montudi. O 

also had a good band at that time whic 
included Ory on trombone, Wade Whaley 
on clarinet, and Mutt Carey on cornet. 
We played much the same sort of thing 
that Ory plays today: Tiger Rag, Maple 
Leaf Rag, High Society, and some blues. 

Then Lil Hardin left the Oliver band and 
came back to Chicago. Then Dutrey left 
the band and came back to Chicago. That 
left only King Oliver, my brother and 
myself, of: the group that later played 
together in Chicago. That’s when we 
picked up Bertha Gonsoulin. Bertha was a 
very nice woman, very quiet. She had 
classical training, too. We started a dance 
hall in Oakland and did very well. We 
had Bertha at the door and Mutt Carey’s 
wife played piano. We had a nice business 
in Oakland. I think itwas only Friday and 
Sunday that we played. Ory was in that 
outfit, since Dutrey was gone. Otherwise 
it was the same outfit: John, Joe, Eddie 
Garland and myself. 

LINCOLN GARDENS 

In 1922 King Oliver took his band to 
Chicago where we played in the Lincoln 
Gardens. Eddie Garland, Jimmie Palao 
and Davey Jones stayed on in California 
but I went east with the rest of the Oliver 
band. That’s where Louis joined the band. 
He and I had worked together on the boat, 
and we quit together. After he got to 
Chicago Joe Oliver said he’d send for 
Louis. Everybody wondered whether he'd 
let Louis play first or second. And Joe 
said, “It’s my band. What am I going to do, 
playing second ?** So Louis joined the 
band in Chicago in 1923, and played second 
cornet under Joe. The dance hall where we 
played was first called the Royal Gardens 
but it was later changed to Lincoln Gardens. 

It was merely a hall with benches placed 
around for people to sit on. There was a 
balcony with tables on _ one side 
and the whole interior was painted with 
lively, bright colors. I would judge that 
the Gardens held about six or seven 
hundred people and many a night I’ve 
seen it filled‘up. When it was full there would 
be a lot of people on the floor but dancing 
was nearly impossible because they used to 
bump into each other, and, of course, that’s 
not dancing. But the people came to dance. 
One couldn't help but dance to that band. 
The music was so wonderful that they had 
to do something, even if there was only 
room to bounce around. 

It was a dance band that liked to play 
anything. We didn’t choose any one 
number to play well. We had the sort of 
band that, when we played a number, we 
all put our hearts in it. Of course that’s why 
we;could play so well. And it wasn’t work for 
us, in those days, to play. Nobody took 
the job as work. We took it as play, and we 
loved it. I used to hate when it was time to 
knock off. I would drum all night till 
about three o’clock, and when I went home 
{ would dream all night of drumming. 
That showed I had my heart in it, and the 
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others had the same heart that I had. 
We worked to make music, and we played 
music co make people like it. The Oliver band 
played for the comfort of the people. 
Not so they couldn’t hear, or so they had 
to put their fingers in their ears, nothing 
like that. Sometimes the band played so 
softly you could hardly hear it, but still you 
knew the music was going. We played so soft 
that you could often hear the people’s feet 
dancing. The music was so soothing and 
then when we put a little jump into it the 
patrons just had to dance ! 

In those days I used to love to drum all 
the numbers. But I especially enjoyed the 
way we played Someday Sweetheart. 
It's a number so many guys think they 
know but they don’t play it right. It is 
made up of triplets and it was really 
beautiful. My brother John came in with 
the melody in the lower register, slow and 
nice and easy, and the band backed him up 
with slow triplets. Other wonderful numbers 
were Riverside Blues and Snake Rag. Louis 
had a number called Gully Low and Lil’s 
composition was Pencil Papa. We were all 
so ambitious. Somebody would suggest a 
number, and we would play it and experi- 
ment with different keys to see which 
would sound the best. Working with the 
Oliver band was a beautiful experience. 

Dippermouth Blues was a number that 
the whole band worked out. Each member 
of the outfit contributed kis own part. 
It was named for Louis, whom we called 
Dipperbill and Blathermouth, but every- 
body had his part in composing the thing. 
When the number didn’t have a drum part I 
said I would make one and I put that part 
of Dippermouth in. The drummers have 
used it ever since. They don’t do it right 
but chey do it well enough to get by with it. 
But the really fine thing about the number 
was the way we worked it out together. 
There was no one individual star, but 
everybody had to come through. It made 
us feel so good to know that we had done 
our part towards helping everybody in the 
outfit. And when we worked a number out 
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and rehearsed it we always played it that 
way. The only time Dippermouth was 
changed was when Louis went with Fletcher 
Henderson and they called the number 
Sugarfoot Stomp. But it was Dippermouth 
just the same. 

The Oliver Band was traditional and 
Joe was always doing things according to 
the New Orleans tradition. Sometimes 
when the band started a number there 
would be one beat on the bass drum, or the 
piano would have a couple of notes to pick 
up, or even Joe on the cornet. But it wasn’t 
more than a couple of notes. It is New 
Orleans tradition that when there is an 
introduction everybody hits that intro- 
duction. The whole band had to siart 
together and finish together. No sloppy 
start or ending was permitted. We did 
these things correctly and that is why our 
band sounded so good. 

Even the line up on the bandstand was 
in New Orleans tradition. From left to 
right there was the bass, then the piano, 
then the clarinet, next to the clarinet was 
Louis on second trumpet and Joe was next 
to him. Next to Joe was Dutrey on trom- 
bone, and my drums were next to the 
trombone. The banjo was next to the piano 
but either a little bit in back or in front 
of the piano, next to the treble keys. The 
lineup at the Lincoln Gardens bandstand 
was arranged in such a way as to make the 
music sound better. In other words, it gave 
good balance and improved the sound. 


LISTENERS 


Not all the people came to the Lincoln 
Gardens to dance. Some of the white 
musicians came to hear our band. Benny 
Goodman, Jess Stacy, Frank Teschemacher 
Dave Tough, Bud Freeman and Ben 
Pollack used to come to listen. George 
Wettling came when he was still in knee 
pants. Other musicians listened but they 
never sat in with the Oliver band for the 
simple reason that it was an untouchable 
band. The band had everything so perfect 
that it was recognized as tops. We were 
getting fifty-five dollars a week at the 
time, and there were a lot of bands around 
that weren’t getting half that. 

One of the most frequent visitors at the 
Gardens was Paul Whiteman. His band was 
playing at the Granada at Cottage Grove 
and Sixty-seventh. They got off before we 
did and every night the whole band would 
come rushing in there like mad. They had 
tuxedos on and on the cuffs of their sleeves 
they’d jot down different notes we played. 
Joe Oliver did one peculiar thing which 
kept a lot of them guessing. He would cut 
the titles off the numbers, so no one could 
come up and look at the number to get it 
for his own outfit. Sometimes they asked 
Joe what a certain number was called 
and he would say anything that came into 
his mind. That’s how some of the numbers 
got different names. Fellows working in 
other bands would give the numbers the 
names Joe gave them, and it was all wrong. 

But they all admired King Oliver’s style 
of playing. It was wonderful. You won't 
get another King Oliver. He very seldom 
played open horn. He played mostly muted. 
He’d put his hand over the mouth of the 
trumpet and it would sound like a mouth 
organ. We used to call him ‘“‘Harmonica’’. 
That’s where the wah-wah mutes come 
from but the others didn’t know how to 
use them. Of course Louis Armstrong, who 
played second cornet in the band, used an 
open horn. Louis was so versatile that 
Joe would blow just a couple of notes 
while we were playing and tell Louis 
where the breaks would come, and they 


worked them right in the number. They 
were the only two that worked together in 
that way. John and Dutrey used to come 
along with the counterpoint or harmony to 
correspond. But otherwise Joe and Louis 
worked these things out alone. 

Joe was always making suggestions for 
the improvement of the band. In 1923 I 
used very heavy sticks. One day Joe told 
me, “I want to try to get you to beat 
light,” and he bought me some wire 
brushes. It was a new thing and I was 
probably the first guy that ever worked 
with wire brushes in this part of the country. 
But I still beat heavy even with the brushes 
and Joe said, ““You’d beat heavy with two 
wet mops. Give me those things. Take 
your sticks back.”’ I didn’t like the brushes 
and couldn’t get anything out of them. It 
seemed lazy to me. But I realized that I 
should learn to beat lighter with the sticks. 
I worked on this and began getting very 
technical with the drum sticks. That is 
why I can beat so light now with sticks. 
Joe Oliver was the cause of that. 

I studied each player individually. I had 
to study their method of improvising and 
to know what they intended to do. And 
when the band came in as a whole, in 
ensemble, I had to do something different 
again. But at all times I heard every 


. instrument distinctly. I knew when any of 


them were out of tune or playing the wrong 
note. I made that a distinct study. Those 
of us who worked with the King Oliver 
Band had known each other so long we 
felt that we were almost related. That 
outfit had more harmony and feeling of 
brotherly love than any I ever worked with. 
And playing music is just like having a 
home. 

We did a lot of kidding around in the 
Oliver band. Of course, Louis was the 
comical man in the band. My brother was 
serious but he had play days too. 

GOOD TIME MUSIC 

Sometimes Louis and I used to have some 
special fun while playing. Louis would 
make something on his horn, in an after- 
beat, or make it so fast that he figured I 
couldn't make it that fast, or he’d make it in 
syncopation or in Charleston time, or 
anything like that for a trick. And I would 
come back with something on the snare 
drums, and with an afterbeat on the bass 
drum, or a roll or something. But I had to 
keep the bass drum going straight because 
of the band. I couldn’t throw the band. 
Louis and I would throw each other and 
pick it up ourselves and keep the band 
going. They would feel it, but no one in 
the audience knew anything about it. 


In the Oliver band everybody had a good 
time, including the master of ceremonies, 
King Jones. King Jones did the announcing 
at the Gardens. If anything special came 
along he would tell about it, and he had his 
own way ofacting He used to dance in front 
of the band and he got such a kick out of it 
himself that the patrons also enjoyed it. 

There was lots of fun in the Gardens but 
sometimes things got pretty rough, too. 

One Sunday some of the youngsters 
started a pistol fight on the balcony of the 
Gardens. We were playing when the shoot- 
ing started and when the guy shot twice, 
Joe got up and ran. Louis got up and ran, 
my brother ran behind the piano and 
Dutrey also made haste to get away. But 
I just sat in my chair and played my drums. 
When it was over they put the guys out and 
carried them to jail. The others in the 
band thought I was a fool to stay at my 
drums and when they asked me why I 
didn’t run I answered, “Run for what ? 
Where was I going to run? I figured 
that if I ran I would be subject to a stray 
bullet and I might even run into it, and I 
thought just sitting still was a safe as any- 
thing. 

Nobody was killed and I guess it was a 
good thing that they couldn’t serve liquor 
or there might have been some killings 
there. It was prohibition but I always had 
plenty to drink myself. Oliver didn’t drink 
anything, Dutrey wasn’t drinking anything, 
and neither was my brother nor Louis. 
But Bill Johnson and I drank plenty. Of 
course we never drank so much that it 
interfered with our playing. And none of 
the Oliver musicians used dope or mari- 
juana. That’s a recent trend that doesn’t 
even go along with music, because it makes 
your reaction and your nerves go dead. 
It’s worse than whiskey. Some of the white 
musicians wanted me to use it. I said 
“Oh, no. Get me some gin. I'll try that. 
Or some bourbon.” In those days it was 
almost impossible to get whiskey even for 
eight dollars a pint. And when I first went 
with the Oliver band every girl in the place 
wanted to talk to me. I was pretty smooth 
but if a girl wouldn’t buy me a pint of Old 
Taylor, she couldn’t even talk to me. But 
if she bought me a pint of Old Taylor I 
would give her my undivided attention. 

DUTREY. 

I had a lot of girl friends in those days 
but I also made some good friends among 
the band members. Dutrey was my best 
friend of all. He depended on me and he 
also felt sympathy for my drinking because 
in earlier days he, too, used to drink a lot. 
Dutrey stopped drinking because of his 
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asthma which he contracted while in the 
navy during World War I. While he was 
on board ship he used to talk with the 
fellow who was on watch near the powder 
hold. The fellow on duty was a great 
talker and Dutrey would go inside the 
powder room and talk with him through 
the door so if the officers came around they 
wouldn't see anybody talking to the fellow 
on watch. One day when the fellow went 
off duty he forgot Dutrey was there and 
Dutrey went to sleep in the powder room. 
The next guy that came on duty closed the 
door. I don’t remember how many hours 
he stayed in there, but when they took him 
out he was unconscious. It gave him 
asthma. His tongue was as black as any 
shoe and eventually his asthma killed him. 
He used an atomizer, though, and you 
would never know he had any trouble. 

Dutrey tried to make me save money. 
and finally he broke me into the habit. 
He used to call me Tiger, because he claimed 
that when I got angry, I had such an awful 
way, just like a tiger. ; 

He was a wonderful musician as well as a 
swell fellow. He played very sweet trom- 
bone. He wasn’t a harsh man. He didn’t 
play bop, bop, bop; nothing like that. He 
played everything pretty and it always 
corresponded in harmony with the others. 
He worked with the trumpet player, he 
didn’t work by himself. 

Music was our main interest, but of 
course we had other interests too. Joe 
Oliver, for instance, was a great eater. 
Oh God, how he could eat !_ If he came to 
your home, you would have to make him a 
galvanized bucket full of lemonade. He 
had stopped drinking whiskey about 1918. 
I don’t know if it was his health or not. 
Joe Oliver, however, was just a big eater. 
If you would invite him to your house 
you'd better have a couple of chicken 
because he would eat two of them. 

Many of the fellows in the Oliver band 
were also great sports fans. Dutrey 
and John used to like to play whist. 
I never liked pool or cards and I imagine my 
life has been duller on account of that. The 
others liked sports of all kinds, especially 
racing and boxing. John got so emotional 
at boxing matches that sometimes if you 
sat beside him he would punch you on the 
nose. 


DINNER MUSIC 


But most of our life revolved around our 
music. When we played in the Lincoln 
Gardens at night we also had an evening 
job at a Quincey Street restaurant operated 
by Husk O’Hare. There we played dinner 
music. We played our regular band numbers 
only mixed in with a few waltzes and some 
pop tunes of the day. It was very inconven- 
ient for me because I had to move my entire 
drum set on the street car. When the street 
car came along I’d have to hand the drums 
into it, first my snare drums and then the 
bass drum. Quite naturally someone always 
Saw me with that load and would help me 
in with the drums. It was pretty bad, 
especially on those cold wintry days. I 
never dropped anything, though, and never 
had the misfortune of having any broken 
drum head of any sort. 

It was because of having to move my 
drums all the way across Chicago on a 
Street car that I bought my _ first 
automobile. And I paid cash for it, too. 
No one wanted to co-sign for me. The band 
men knew I drank all the time and they 
were afraid to co-sign for fear they would be 
responsible for my death. That was around 


1923. I asked King Oliver to sign with me 
and he said no. So did Dutrey and Miss 
Mason, the woman I worked for at the 


Gardens. Finally I asked my brother, 
John. He said ‘No, indeed. I'll never sign 
for you to have an automobile. You 
don’t keep whiskey out of you long enough” 
Well, that was all right with me. I didn’t 
want to use the cash I had saved up but 
went down to the bottom of my trunk and 
dug out the money. I bought that car with 
cash. It was an Oldsmobile and cost me 
$1470.40, cash on the line. 

I bought the car at 63rd Street and the 
man drove it down to the Gardens. I had 
never driven a car myself except one which 
I drove about fifteen feet into a barn when 
I was about nine years old. This car was 
painted brigh red, like a fire wagon. Well, 
when we came out from working we all 
came out together. I hadn’t said a thing to 
any of the others. I wanted it to be a 
surprise since they had all turned me down 
on the co-signing. I went to the car and 
kicked the tyres. I opened the doors and 
looked inside. Everybody noticed what I 
was doing and John shouted, ““Hey, what 
are you doing with that man’s car ? You'll 
get in trouble.” I answered, “I’m not 
afraid’. Then King Oliver said to me, “ 
That your car?” I said, ‘“‘What do you 
think?” Of course, Joe started to laugh 
and Louis, who knew it was mine, also 
laughed. Finally he admitted, ‘“That’s 
Babe’s car’. When I told them that I 
bought it with cash they really were sur- 
prised. 

Then I asked, ‘“‘Who’s going to ride with 
me ?” Joe Oliver said, “*You'll never kill 
My brother said, ‘““No, indeed. I’ve 
got three children.” Even Dutrey said, 
“Well, Tiger, I’m sorry. I’m going to turn 
you down.” Louis came out and said, 
“Oh, you’re not going to get me in that, 
Pops.” Finally Lil Hardin came out. She 
and I had been very good friends, even in 
San Francisco, and I said, “‘Well, Lil, 
you'll ride with me.’ She answered, 
“Sure, P'll ride with you”. She wasn’t a bit 
afraid although all the others were. I 
knew that she could drive a car and I 
admitted that I needed her help anyway. 
So she got in with me and we passed the 
rest of the guys on the street and I honked 
the horn at them. After that, Dutrey, who 
lived in the same house with me, used to 
ride to work in my car. All the ochers 
wanted to know, “‘How does he drive ?” 
Dutrey said I did all right. But John com- 
mented “Jf that guy doesn’t stay off liquor, 
he’s going to kill himself.’’ Dutrey said, 
“I don’t think so. Baby doesn’t drink and 
drive.” 


COURTING CAR 


After that Louis and Lil and I used to 
ride in my Oldsmobile. He was sweet on 
Lil but I didn’t know it. Lil used to ride in 
front with me and Louis in the back and 
Louis would lean over the back seat and 
talk to Lil, and that’s the way they got 
together in my car. After they were married 
I told them many times, “If it hadn’t been 
for me you wouldn’t be married.” 

I knew a lot of people through my work 
with the Oliver band. It was when I was 
playing at the Lincoln Gardens that I met 
my second wife, Irene. It was on Christmas 
Eve of 1922. She had been at Lincoln 
Gardens listening to the band and dancing, 
and was going home when I caught up with 
her at the corner of Indiana and Thirty- 
first street. I had a lot of little toys which I 
had purchased for John’s children. I 
carried them to work because I did not want 


to go back home before going to John’s 
place. I had my arms full of toys, and I 
had been drinking, so naturally I dropped 
one of them. We were both waiting for the 
Street car and Irene picked up the toy I 
dropped. I could hardly stand up and she 
sympathized with me and helped me on the 
street car. She carried some of the .oys and 
thought it was a very nice thing for me to 
carry so many toys home for my brother’s 
hildren. 

The band members used to kid me a lot 
about Irene. They called us the old folk 
and they couldn’t figure out how such a 
quiet person as Irene would take up with 
such a wild fellow like me. 

Those were wonderfully happy days when 
I was with the Oliver Band. It was a shame 
to see that band break up. But it had io 
bust up and I was one of the guys mainly 
responsible for breaking up the outfit. 
I was so high strung in those days. I was 
only a little thing, but very high strung. And 
that’s one of the worst things about 
musicians. They all have tempers. I began 
to suspect that Oliver was cheating on us. 
When I first joined the band it was called 
“Our Band’’. Afier we commenced record- 
ing, and making so much money, Joe said 
it was his band. “This is my band,” he 
said. Well, of course, that put a different 
feeling in the fellows. Next the royalties 
on the records we made for the Geanett 
company got smaller and smaller. Nobody 
saw the royalty checks but Oliver. 
They were in his name and had to be 
cashed by him. We had an argument when 
some of us wanted to see the checks. 
Joe Oliver wouldn’t come up with the 
checks. In our minds that showed guilt 
although we didn’t know for sure what the 
real story was. I talked with the others and 
by the time I got through talking they all 
felt like I did, and we decided to disband. 

It was a sad thing. I felt awful blue 
about seeing that band break up. 

It seems as though something was missing 
from my life. It was pretty bad for a while. 

King Oliver, of course, organized another 
band right away. He went on the road for 
a time and I think he plaved in New York. 
Then he returned to Chicago to play at the 
Plantation, He had a very good band. 
My brother was in it for a while and he had 
a fellow named Clifford King on drums. 
They called him Snags because he had some 
teeth missing. He was a very good drum- 
mer, a left-handed trick drummer who threw 
his drum sticks in the air. It was very 
sensational because Joe had never had that 
type of drummer before. 


THE OLIVER BIG BAND 


I only played with King Oliver on one 
other occasion. It was around 1925 when 
Oliver was at the Plantation. Paul Bar- 
barin, his drummer took sick, and Oliver 
wanted to know if I would work in Paul’s 
place. 

Oliver had a big band of sixteen pieces 
at the time. He had Barney Bigard and 
Albert Nicholas on clarinets, Darnell 
Howard played violin, clarinet and sax, 
Ory on trombone, Bud Scott on guitar, and 
a fellow by the name of Bert Cobb on bass. 
Instead of Louis on second trumpet he had 
Bob Shoffner. He was a nice trumpet man, 
too. During the course of the evening we 
played some of the same numbers that we 
used to play with the smaller band in the 
Gardens. To me it didn’t have the same 
meaning but it sounded all right for a big 
band. 


(To be continued next month). 
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10. SILVERTONE. 


Since writing of this label in the April and 
May issues, some new information has 
come to light. The assiduous Perry Armag- 
nac tells me that in the trade-mark for 
SILVERTONE (registered in the U.S. Patent 
Office on July 24, 1923), Sears’ representa- 
tive claimed that the trade-mark had been 
used on phonograph records since October 
1915. This may then be taken as documen- 
tary evidence that SILVERTONE records first 
appeared at that time. 

The earliest SILVERTONES were sold, 
according to the 1916 Sears catalogue, at 
35 cents each, or 12 for $4.10, for 10-inch 
records, and at 50 cents each, or 6 for 
$2.90, for the 12-inch. One of the records is 
illustrated, and it bears the orange label with 
the black- and- white pastoral scene (see 
April issue). 

Carl Kendziora also provides details of 
the following: 

Sit. 6070 A. Drowsy Waters (6080-1EP) 

B. LA GOLONDRINA (6079-12EP) 
Both sides by FeRERA and PAOULHI (sic)— 
Duet with Hawaiian Guitars. This is on the 
later brown-gold-white label; this item, at 
least, is derived from the Plaza (Banner- 
_— camp, having been recorded July 1, 


14. OLLIE POWERS. 


John Davis once expressed doubt that 
there are four matrices of Powers’ PLAY 
THAT THING extant. I can now assure him 
that there are, from personal observation. 
They are: 

1502-3 Para 20263 (1), Clax 40263 (1), 
Pu 11263 (1), A.M. 7 (1). 

1502-4 Para 20263 (1), Para 12059 (2), 
UHCA 79 (2), J.I. 6 (2), Jazz E 5003, 
Riv. RLP-1026. 

1502-5 Para 12059 (2). 

1502-6 Para 12059 (2). 

(1) as by: OLLIE Powers’ ORCHESTRA. 

(2) as by: OLLIE Powers’ HARMONY 

SYNCOPATORS. 

This title is also on Harmograph 874 under 

the pseudonym of CLARENCE YOUNG, and 

also on Harmograph 851; the takes are as 
yet unknown. 

“Puritan 1502” has been given as another 
issue, but this is a case of someone mistak- 
ing the matrix for the catalogue number, as 
no Puritan 1500 series is known. The 
backings are: 

A.M. 7: Iba Cox 

Para 20263, Pu 11263, Clax 40263: RopER- 

MAN’S ORCH. 

J.1. 6, UHCA 79: Coot Grant & KID 
WESLEY WIESON. 

Para 12059 (and Hg 874, under pseudon- 
ym): Powers—Tenor with Orch- 
estra. JAzzBo JENKINS (Shelton Brooks) 
(1538-2). 
All copies seen of the latter Powers title 

were from the No. 2 take, although other 


DISCOMANIA 


by 
WALTER  C. 


takes may well exist. This side, while 
containing a vocal in the JazzBo BROWN 
tradition, would not disgrace anyone’s 
collection. Ladnier’s horn is prominent, 
and Noone takes several breaks; also heard 
are the trombone, alto, piano, banjo, and 
possibly others. 

In my own collection, I have 12059 (with 
1502-6), UHCA 79, and A.M. 7. I have 
seen other copies of 12059 with matrix 
1502-5. The differences between the differ- 
ent takes of PLAY THAT THING are obvious, 
no S.A.C. test being needed. Those critics 
who delight in bringing up the name of 
Jimmy Noone, when discussing the short- 
comings of George Lewis, will be inter- 


. ested to learn that Noone’s clarinet solos 


on the three takes I have are practically 
identical, while Ladnier’s cornet solos are 
noticeably different. Despite the implica- 
tion in New Hort DiscoGRapuy, page 27, 
none of the versions of 1502 has a vocal. 

So far, no companion piece to either 
Powers matrix is known, although there are 
adjoining blank spaces. Matrices 1503-04 
are by Ida Cox, and 1535-36-37 are by 
Bernie Young, but 1497-1501 inclusive and 
1539-40 are as yet unidentified. 


15. IDA COX. 


Where Delaunay got the personnel he 
presented in New Hor DiscoGRAPHY 
(1948) for some late Paramounts by this 
artist, I do not know, but since then the 
conviction has persisted that Joe Oliver is 
present. 

Having heard most of the records in 
question, and owning three of them, and 
feeling qualified to pass judgment on 
Oliver’s style (see below), it is my considered 
opinion (backed up by Bill Russell, Ken 
Hulsizer, Hugues Panassie and Brian Rust) 
that Oliver isnoton any of them. My ear 
tells me that at least two different cornetists 
are involved. One of them does indeed 
sound rather like the 1925 Joe Oliver, but 
nothing at all like the 1928 Oliver, with 
whom I am quite familiar. I have else- 
where proposed the name of Dave 
Nelson (Oliver’s nephew) as accompanist, 
since he claimed to have recorded with Ida 
Cox for Paramount, but must emphasize 
that this is only surmise at present, as I 
know of no’ positive examples of 1928 
Nelson cornet to be compared with these 
records. Suggestions that it is Ed Allen are 
groundless, since it sounds nothing like him; 
besides, his residence in New York since 
about 1925 limits the possibility of his 
being on a 1928 Chicago date. Details of 
these sides are: 

IDA COX—vocal; acc. cornetist A; piano; 
banjo. 

20703-2 Bone ORCHARD BLUES Para 12664* 
20704- Sospin’ TEARS BLues Para 12727 
20705-2 Booze CRAzyY MAN BLuES 

Para 12677 
20706-2 BROADCASTING BLugs Para 12677 
20707. (unknown) 
20708-2 WESTERN UNION BLUES 

Para 12664* 


ALLEN 


20709/10/11 (unknown) 
20712-2 FoGyism Para 12690* 
20713 SEPARATED BLUES Para 12727 
20714-1 Tree Top TALL PAPA Para 12690* 
Acc. cornetist B; clarinet or sax; piano; 
banjo (?) 
20762-1 MARBLE STONE BLuEs Para 12738 
20763-1 Crow JANE WoMAN Para 12738 
(20764: Unknown; 20765: by The Midnight 
Serenaders). 
Acc. cornetist B; clarinet (1) or alto sax (2); 
piano. (No banjo). 
20766-1 WorN Down Dappy BLUES 
Para 12704f; 
20767 (unknown) 
20768-1 You Stote My MAN 
Para 12704t; 
*These sides also on Riverside RLP-1007, 
LonE AL-3510. 

+: These sides also on Riverside RLP-1019, 

LonE AL-3517. 

These tunes were copyrighted between 
October 1928 and March 1929, mostly by 
Ida Cox; FoGyisM and Booze CRAzY MAN 
BLuEs were copyrighted by Jesse Crump, 
however, and this may provide a clue as to 
the pianist. 


16. KING OLIVER. 


In the October, 1948, issue of the Record 
Changer, | asked for details of a number of 
records reputedly having Oliver on trumpet, 
to round out the preparation of an Oliver 
discography by Brian Rust and myself. 
The response was most gratifying, and the 
work was completed two years later, but 
no publisher was willing to present the 
whole work in one piece. Now, however, I 
am preparing it for publication. It will 
consist of a biography, critique, list of 
compositions, and complete discography 
all with much new information. Enquiries 
are invited. 


17. ELEMENTS. 


L. G. Winterburn of Leeds has written 
me to ask some questions on some elemen- 
tary aspects of collecting and research. 
His letter was answered, but it led me to 
wonder whether an occasional discourse on 
these same matters might not be of more 
general interest. We discographers have 
usually had to work these things out by 
personal and independent experience, the 
hard way, with no one but fellow enthu- 
siasts to ask for advice. The younger 
collector might well be interested, too, but 
not know how to go about this research 
business. If so, please let me know. Once 
again, my address is: 168 Cedar Hill 
Avenue, Belleville 9, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


18. TOUCHE. 


Brian Nicholls’ column in the April 
issue, describing the label-ownership sit- 
uation prevailing in Britain, warmed the 
cockles of me ’eart. It just goes to show 
that the ability of big business to complicate 
matters unnecessarily is world-wide. Too 
bad Brian had to expose it all now, though; 
it would have been a nice puzzle to work out 
for a column in 1970. 
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The N.F.J. concert at the Festival 
Hall, as recorded on Decca LK4088, 
contains samples of jazz from Ken 
Colyer, Alex Welsh and singers Oitilie 
Patterson and George Melly, plus one 
whole side given to the Chris Barber 
Band. The tracks by Chris I am not 
concerned with at this stage, as I intend 
doing a full article on this exccilent 
outfit at some later date, so we wiil 
concentrate on one side of this record 
only. 

KEN COLYER 

The first band which is presented to 
us is that of Ken Colyer, and Decca 
have given us two tracks “*Postman’s 
Lament” and “Tuxedo Rag”. As 
readers are aware Colyer is strictly an 
“earth” band, and Ken, if he only knew 
it, is the first jazz existentialist Britain 
has produced ! I am sorry to have to 
say it, but his showing on this record 
is no good argument for either jazz or 
existentialism. Regardless of the fact 
that I personally do not believe that 
going back to the early days (with all 
the faults as well as the merits thrown 
in) is the right answer to the problem, 
the performance of the Colyer band is 
pathetic. Apart from Ken’s vocal in 
““Lament”, which is charming, the whole 
group reach rock bottom. Group 
improvisation is sloppy with an “each 
man for himself’ sound, which is 
ragged in the extreme. The trombone 
of Eddie O’Donnell is a long way from 
the man he vainly tries to imitate, Jim 
Robinson; while Acker Bilk is very 
much a poor man’s George Lewis. 
The rhythm section is not too bad and 
does try to retain some sort of beat. 
The superficial sound may please a few 
jazz illiterates and narrow minded 
purists, but in the long run such playing 
will only do harm to the whole jazz 
movement. I am told that Ken’s 
present band, is much better, and I 
hope this is the case—I fail to see how 
it could be any worse! How Ken, a 
sincere and sensitive musician, could 


ONE-SIDED 


DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER writes about half a record 


have allowed himself to go on the stage 
with a band as bad as this is a mystery. 

The remainder of Side one is devoted 
to Alex Welsh and his Dixielanders. 
The Welsh band has been coming in 
for some pretty harsh criticism in the 
Melody Maker recently, but to what 
extent this is justified, I have no idea as 
I can only judge on the band’s perform- 
ance on this particular concert. The 
band does not pretend to play coloured 
jazz. Its style is very roughly based on 
the Spanier Ragtimers and its music is 
gay, light-hearted stuff. Welsh himself 
has a rather thin trumpet tone, but he 
leads an ensemble which knows what 
it is doing, with distinction. Ian 
Christie on clarinet is a much improved 
player and throughout turns in some 
nice solos. Welsh gets going beautifully 
on Handy’s “Memphis Blues”; and 
“Panama Rag” swings with gusto. The 
chief feature of this band is the wonder- 
ful beat. Never heavy, but full of 
bounce and excitement. I can under- 
stand many jazz lovers being bored with 
this kind of thing after a few hearings; 
the music has no real lasting value, but 
the Welsh band, judged on it’s own 
level, is as good as most of its American 
counterparts. There is nothing pro- 
found, nothing very moving to be 
heard; but then I suspect that Alex 
Welsh wants it that way. 


GEORGE MELLY 


The final item features George Melly 
with the Welsh group in “Mama Don’t 
Allow”. In the early days of British 
revivalism, George was a good blues 
singer. Older readers will remember 
how enthusiastic I used to be, but a 
blues singer in this country was really 
something in those early days, and still I 
insist, George was a good one. Now 
alas, he has allowed himself to drift. 
He is as always, a superb showman, and 
would be a big hit on the variety stage, 
but he is no longer a jazzman. That he 
has become a successful singer is all 
very well, but need he pander so shame- 
lessly to the gallery? Not that “Mama” 
is all that bad, it is fair enough stage 
stuff, but at a jazz concert one could 
have hoped for something a little more 
in the idiom—a trifle more original. 

I hope my harsh words will not put 
off the reader from buying this record, 
for | believe that the backing (entirely 
devoted to Barber) is worth the money 
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asked. Chris has something worth 
hearing in his band, and in my view 
this is a very important group, which 
when its records become known in the 
States, will cause something of a stir. 

It may be a little late to be reviewing 
Moondog “On The Streets Of New 
York” (London EP REP 1010) but I 
cannot let this strange item pass without 
comment. Moondog, as most readers 
will know is a blind street musician who 
plays a variety of odd instruments, some 
of his own invention (such as the Oo), 
and others of ancient o1igin (the Record- 
er). Is he a genuine folk artist or a 
phoney ? I believe there is a bit of both 
in his makeup, but what we hear, 
actually recorded on the street of New 
York is most impressive. “Lullaby” 
(sung by his wife Suzoko) accompanied 
by Moondog on the Samisen, a Japan- 
ese instrument, I believe, is really 
lovely. “Fog On The Hudson” (Oo 
solo) with the foghorns and whistles of 
the tugboats and ocean liners as a 
background is strange and gripping 
music. [ would like to hear a lot more 
of this mysterious Moondog before | 
dismiss him as valueless. All I can say 
is that I have had this record a number 
of weeks and am still playing it. 1 
think most readers will enjoy these 
tracks. 
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THE JAZZ 


ART TATUM AND HIS BAND 
(a) Battery Bouce (68608) 

(b) Lucille (69356) 

Brunswick 03430 
(a) Joe Thomas (tpt); Edmond Hall (clt); 
Art Tatum (p); John Collins (g); Billy 
Taylor (b); Eddie Dougherty (d). 21 Jan., 
1941, New York. 
(b) Joe Turner (vcl); Joe Thomas (tpt); 
Art Tatum (p); Oscar Moore (g); Billy 
Taylor (b); Yank Porter (d). 13 June 1941, 
New York. 

Neither of these sides are usual Art 
Tatum recordings as almost all his large 
output consists of piano solos or piano with 
rhythm accompaniment. Consequently 
these are not representative Tatum sides 
as his technically brilliant playing is sub- 
dued in a less familiar and subordinate 
role, but they do feature several other 
interesting musicians. 

Battery Bounce is a fast 12 bar blues com- 
mencing with an introduction and two 
choruses by Tatum who plays some rather 
artificial boogie. Edmond Hall, who is not 
a typical New Orleans clarinetist in style 
though he is often labelled as such, is at 
his best when playing in a small group 
such as this. Here he takes three excellent 
choruses with his big, liquid tone and 
beautiful vibrato and, like most of his solos, 
this is relaxed and hot. A pleasant but 
uninspiring guitar solo by Collins is followed 
by two trumpet choruses by Joe Thomas, a 
little appreciated musician, who plays with 
power and taste. 

Lucille features blues singer Joe Turner 
throughout except for one excellent chorus 
by Oscar Moore's guitar. Turner is regarded 
as a typical Kansas City blues shouter 
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but this slow blues shows him in a restrained 
mood as he sings of the bad luck he has 
experienced and the poverty stricken state 
into which he has fallen. Joe Thomas 
provides a beautiful dark toned trumpet 
accompaniment to Turner’s singing which 
adds considerably to the total effect. 

This record was selected for issue in 
Brunswick’s 1943 ‘Sepia Series’ by Bill 
Elliott and although you may not have 
heard of Mr. Elliott if you are a newcomer 
to jazz record collecting, | would point 
out that he was, with Sinclair Traill, the 
original co-editor of the MM’s ‘Collectors’ 
Corner.” That ought to indicate to you 
that Bill Elliott knew what he was doing 


. when he made this selection. 


ERIC TOWNLEY 


CHICK WEBB AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Azure (63696) 
I’m just a jitterbug (63695)* 

Mario Bauza, Taft Jordan, Bobby Stark 
(tpts); Nat Storey, Sandy Williams, George 
Matthews (tmbs); Garvin Bushnell, Hilton 
Jefferson, Wayman Carver, Theodore McRay 
(saxes); Tommy Fulford (p); Bobby Johnson 
(gtr); Beverly Peer (bs); Chick Webb (dms); 
Ella Fitzgerald (vocal)* Recorded 1939. 
Brunswick 0.2631 


Columbia 


33; R.P.M. 
LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


Columbia Graphophone Company Limited 


Sugar Foot Strut (and his Hot Five); 
[a] Muggles (and his Orchestra); 
Weather Bird (with Earl Hines, piano); 
I can’t give you anything but love (and his Orchestra); 
I’m a Ding Dong Daddy (and his New Sebastian Cotton Clud Orchestra); 
St. James Infirmary (and his Savoy Pail/room Five); 
Confessin’ (and his New Sebastian Colton Club Orchestra); 
Dear Old Southland (with Buck Washington, piano); 
Body and Soul (and his New Sebastian Cotton Club Orchestra) 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
and his Hot Five (Chicago 1926) 


“RENDEZVOUS AT THE SUNSET CAFE” — 


Come back Sweet Papa; Georgia Grind: 
Oriental Strut; You're next; 

Big fat Ma and Skinny Pa; 

Sweet little Papa; 

I want a Big Butter and Egg man, 

Sunset Café Stomp; 

You made me love you; 

Irish Blackbottom- - - - - - =- - 


JAZZIN’ AGAIN WITH ARMSTRONG 


LIBRARY 


The Chick Webb Band was one of the 
most popular coloured groups of the 1930's. 
Webb, a_ really wonderful drummer, 
started his life as a newspaper seller, and 
in a brief career, experienced stardom 
before his unfortunate and untimely death 
in 1941. Ella Fitzgerald (discovered by 
Webb) was the band’s singer for many years, 
and it was she who was to take over the 
band’s leadership on Webb’s death. 

The record under review offers a pleasing 
contrast, and although by no means 
typical of Webb’s work, “Azure” shows 
what another great coloured band could 
do with a Duke Ellington composition. It 
is a typical Ellington atmosphere piece, 
rather in the mood of “Dusk” or “Mood 
Indigo,” and offers an interesting com- 
parison with compositions in similar style. 
There are no solos as this is an orchestral 
piece, but note the timbre of the brass, 
which might almost be classed with 
Ellington’s magnificent section. By no 
means robust jazz, this is a pleasing piece 
of scoring for jazz orchestra and as such 
deserves recognition. 

“I’m just a jitterbug” is the usual sort 
of swinging arrangement associated with 
the Harlem bands of the period. The solid 
beat, laid down by the Webb percussion 
is very perceptible and although, the 
tune is of little consequence, the great Ella 
Fitzgerald does wonders with it. There are 
good solo spots from trumpet and tenor, 
and an amazing drum break by Webb, 
but it is the swinging ensembles that show 
the ability of this great coloured orchestra. 


W. KEN FOALE 
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STANDARD PLAY 


KEN COLYER’S JAZZMEN 
Early Hours / Cataract Rag 
(Decca F10504) 

These two come from the Ken 
Colyer LP “New Orleans to London” 
which was fully reviewed in the March 
1954 issue. While not altogether agreeing 
with the enthusiasm which their issue 
evinced at that time, they do at any rate 
capture something of the spirit of the 
Crescent City which was fresh in Ken’s 
memory when these were recorded. Never- 
theless, both performances sound rough, 
intonation is poor at times, and the rhythm 
section is not inspiring. Monty Sunshine 
is the real musician of this group, while 
Chris Barber fills in agreeably but lacks the 
conviction with which he plays with his 
own group. 

JOHNNY DANKWORTH AND 
HIS ORCHESTRA 
Get happy / Cole storage 
(Parlophone R4033) 
Non stop London / Singin’ in the rain 
(Capitol CL14285) 

No great change, if any at all, has taken 
place in the Dankworth organisation since 
he changed from Parlophone to Capitol 
records, as can be heard by comparison 
of these four sides. The big band approach 
is strongly present throughout, although 
the first side is almost entirely a piano solo 
for Derek Smith’s expert keyboard tech- 
nique. Best arrangement is “Cole storage” — 
the others are not unlike recent sounds 
from the Billy May group, with the accent 
on ensemble work. I would prefer to hear 
Johnny and his men play the small group 
style of modern jazz which he used to play 
so effectively a few years ago. G.L. 

ELLA FITZGERALD 

Moanin’ low / Taking a chance on love 

(Brunswick 05427) 

If more vocalists would take heed of the 
style and control which is so much of 
Miss Fitzgerald’s artistry, the world of 
music would be a better place. Here she 
sings two well known songs impeccably, 
choosing her own tempo and setting a 
mood which can achieve perfect listening 
results. Scott Trotter accompanies her in 
a polished manner. G.L. 

DIZZY GILLESPIE AND 
HIS ORCHESTRA 
Emanon / Good Bait 

(Vogue V2321) 

Previously issued some months back as 
part of an LP, both these tracks have an 
early “‘boppish”’ flavour about them. Dizzy 
leads his powerhouse orchestra through his 
own composition ““Emanon” (try it back- 
wards) and that well worn Tad Dameron 
classic ““Good Bait.” 

The orchestra is big, brassy, and quite 
exciting ia places. The late Chano Pozo 
lends some good bongo support on both 
tracks and Dizzy’s own fiery trumpet is 
fedtured extensively. K.G, 


KENNY GRAHAM’S AFRO 
CUBISTS 
When your lover has gone / When a Bodgie 
meets a Widgie 
(Esquire 10.447) 

The lovely old ballad is played with nice 
feeling, with Kenny playing lead over three 
other tenors and baritone sax on the first 
chorus, and Victor Feldman filling in on 
vibes. The vibes solo which follows is 
jerky and tinkly and quite destroys the 
mood of the performance until the sax 
section returns for the final half chorus. 

The reverse, an adaptation by Kenny, of 
“Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” is played in 


_ Afro-Cuban style. A somewhat ponderous 


performance, it contains a good solo from 
the leader and some effective trumpet, in 
modern vein, from Leo Wright, plus some 
good bass work from Sammy Stokes. P.T. 
Personnel: Eddie Mordue, Pete King, Alan Rowe, Kenny 
Graham, tenors; Bill Andrews, baritone; Victor Feldman, 
vibes; Lennie Metcalfe, piano; Sammy Stokes, bass; 
Phil Seamen, drums. Leo Wright, trumpet, added for 
second side. 

WOODY HERMAN AND THE THIRD 

HE 
Long long night / Kiss the baby 
(Capitol CL14299 

First of these is rather reminiscent of the 

old pre-war Herd, who specialised in those 
seudo-blues numbers. The tempo is rather 

umbering, and the brass section cannot 
resist a stentorian passage at the end. The 
absurd backing does not deserve mention. 
G.L. 

MAHALIA JACKSON 
A Rusty Old Halo / The Treasures of Love 
(Philips BB2005) 
With the Falls-Jones Ensemble, Mahalia 
Jackson sings two semi-gospel songs with 
reat fervour. She doesn’t get quite as much 
eeling into the first tune as 1s usual with 
her, but the second side is very moving. S.T. 
DILL JONES 
Blues for You / Dill’s Blues 
(Esquire 10.446) 

Both these were recorded more than two 
years ago, on March 14th, 1953, and are 
ad lib blues performances by one of this 
country’s most talented jazz pianists. 

That Dill has a nice feeling for the blues 
is well demonstrated here and both per- 
formances are very relaxed. If the first side 
turns out to be better, it is because it is 
less ornate and never falters in its intentions. 
Whereas the Hines influence would seem 
to be strong here, there are echoes of Tatum 
on the reverse which suffers from being 
a little too flowery. Though it is played with 
sensitivity and feeling, there are just a few 
too many tricks for it to be entirely satis- 
fying. Dill’s work deserves to be better 
represented on record, so how about some 
new solos please Esquire? P.T. 

STAN KENTON ORCHESTRA 
I’ve got you under my skin / Lover Man 
(Capitol CL14287) 

Both these have been issued ern 
in a recent Kenton LP (Capitol LC6697) 
and date back to 1953. 


THE CURRENT 
GRAMOPHONE 
RECORDS 


REVIEWED BY 


GERALD LASCELLES : MIKE BUTCHER : BRIAN NICHOLLS : KEITH GOODWIN : PETER TANNER : SINCLAIR TRAILL 


The Cole Porter tune, recorded J uly 6th, 
1953, receives a nice, swinging performance 
played with the high degree of musicianship 
that one expects from this group. I have yet 
to hear any British band play with anything 
like the finesse and attack of this orchestra, 
even when playing a comparatively com- 
mercial arrangement such as this. 

t The reverse, recorded January 28th, 1953, 
is a show-case for the alto playing of Lee 
Konitz who demonstrates his skill and 
originality with a fine set of variations on 
this lovely melody. The orchestra back him 
impeccably with just the right degree of 
light and shade. P.T. 


HARRY KLEIN QUINTET 
Monument / Euphony 
(Columbia DC692) 

Two very neat performances from a com- 
pact little group led by baritone saxist 
Harry Klein, whose work will be familiar 
to anyone who listens to Kenny Baker's 
radio programmes. 

Both tunes, the first composed by Harry, 
are a little more than riffs, but they are 
treated in a very listenable way. The bari- 
tone and clarinet lead is used most effec- 
tively and there is some excellent piano on 
both sides which sounds like the work 
of Dill Jones. Pais 


CY LAURIE BAND 
You’re next / Weatherbird 
(Esquire 10.450) 

Though these must inevitably be com- 
pared with the originals, both are creditable 
performances, played with enthusiasm and 
obvious respect for the originals. 

Fairweather reveals himself on the first 
side as a trumpet player with a sensitive 
feeling for the blues, and his opening 
chorus is particularly well played. He is 
ably backed by Cy Laurie and Johnny 
Picard, all combining to make this a nicel 
swinging and well above average British 
jazz offering. 

The old Oliver tune on the reverse is not 
so successful, and Fairweather 

oesn’t seem so relaxed at this faster tempo. 
The ensembled playing, is somewhat ragged 
and intentions seem inclined to outrun 
technique. P.T. 
Personnel: Al Fairweather, trumpet; johnny Picard, 


trombone; Cy Laurie, clarinet; Dick Hughes, piano; 
Johnny Potter, banjo; Ron McKay, drums. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
AND HIS BAND 
Glory of love / Fish seller 

(Parlophone R4032) 

“Glory” starts off with one of those 
grand old tailgate trombone openings, 
which almost ‘‘makes’’ the record for me. 
This is a really good side, one of the best 
I have heard from this band, and it is well 
backed with the calypso style ‘Fish seller,” 
which oddly enough comes from the library 
of Sidney Bechet. In this number the rhythm 
section settle down to some hard playing, 
and achieve their effect very well. G.L. 
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OSCAR McLOLLIE AND HIS 
HONEYJUMPERS 
Love me tonight / Take your shoes off, Pop 
(London HL8130) 
I should have thought that London could 
have found better material from the 
Rhythm and Blues section of the American 


Modern catalogue from which these 
originated. 
Mr. McLollie is an_ undistinguished 


_ Singer, and little can be said ia favour of 
the vocal group which accompanies him. 
P.T. 


MERSEYSIPPI JAZZ BAND 
Creole Love Call / Hiawatha 
(Esquire 10-448) 

Two more bright sides from the go-ahead 
Liverpool band. The Ellington tune has 
obviously had careful preparation and the 
band sound well rehearsed, but there is a 
lack of light and shade here which inclines 
to dullness. The trumpet is good in his solo 
spot. “Hiawatha” comes out as a spritely 
jazz vehicle. The band play very well as a 
team and Lydiatt’s clarinet has much to 
commend it. S.T. 


MALCOLM MITCHELL ORCHESTRA 
Rites of Swing / Little Brown Jug Mambo 
(Decca F10503) 

The Kenton influence is strong on the 
Jimmy Watson original on the first side 
which is a full-bodied and driving perfor- 
mance in the modern manner. 

The reverse is also a Kenton imitation 
with emphasis on the percussion depart- 
ment and featuring some good guitar from 
the leader. Pea. 


THE KEN MOULE SEVEN 
High Lift / Main Stem 
(Decca F10508) 

The Ken Moule Seven, as yet, do not 
seem to have developed much originality of 
style. The band swings quite well but liste- 
ning to both these gives one the impres- 
sion of having heard all the ideas before. 

The first side a Ken Moule original, is the 
better of the two, with some good piano 
from the leader, The reverse is a travesty 
of the Ellington tune. It’s all very well to 
play around with the chord sequence, but 
if you lose the character of the original in 
the process, then it’s neither in very good 
taste musically, nor, as in this case, ve 
good jazz. 

RED NORVO TRIO 
Signal / Blues for Tiny 
(Vogue V2320) 

Time was when Red Norvo was a 
swinging vibes player with fine ideas, but 
I must confess that these sides made in 
company with Jimmy Raney, guitar, and 
Red Mitchell, bass, leave me quite cold— 
as they were probably meant to. The blues 
has had all the feeling taken out of it, and 
the reverse was a signal for me to switch 
off my record player. S.T. 


OSCAR PETERSON 
Runnin’ Wild / East of the Sun 
(HMV JO438) 

Both these were recorded a few years 
back, but Oscar’s style has changed little, 
and both are fair examples of his fabulous 
technique. 

The tear-up version of the old favourite 
on the first side is far from Oscar’s best 
work. Of course, there really isn’t very 
much else to do with a number like this and, 
at any rate, the performance lives up to its 
title admirably. 


The reverse is delightful—tasteful, re- 
laxed and an admirable reflection of the 
mood of the piece. The performance is 
played a little too prettily for it to be 
termed very good jazz, but you will find it 
very easy on the ears. Ps, 

HOT LIPS PAGE AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
Ain’t nothing wrong with that, baby / 
Cadillac song 
(HMV MSP6172) 

The first side is the better of the two, 
but neither lives up to Lips Page’s high 
standard of playing and singing. Both 
numbers are the sort of point numbers 
which are beloved of cabaret artists, but 
are quite inadequate for a performer of 
this calibre. G.L. 

SID PHILLIPS AND HIS BAND 

Frog legs Rag / I never knew 
(HMV BD6198) 

Month affer month this group turn out 
recordings which, though not strictly jazz, 
do have considerable appeal and are played 
with the sort of professional competence 
that one expects from a musican of Sid’s 
experience. 

The first, side is a ricky-ticky ragtime 
performance with little or no jazz content, 
but the reverse is very much better. A neat 
arrangement of the good old good one 
dished up in palatable manner. fy 

PEREZ PRADO AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 

Mood indigo / Back bay shuffle 
(HMV B10884) 

After a muddled introduction of some 
length the fine old Ellington tune is even- 
tually sorted out and given the full treat- 
ment ‘ta la mambo.” The effect is not as 
startling as one might expect, and the use of 
a strong unison line for the mzlody is not 
objectionable. It is a pity that the middle 
sixteen bars, with their delightful counter 
melody, have to be discarded. “Shuffle” 
is in effect the Shaw arrangement set to 
mambo rhythm, and is probably as good to 
dance to as it is to listen to. G.L. 

TODD RHODES ORCHESTRA 
Specks / Silver Sunset 
(Parlophone MSP6171/R4029) 

Todd Rhodes is best known as the 
pianist of the old McKinney Cotton 
Pickers orchestra and was the subject of a 
very interesting article in the February, 1953 
issue of Jazz Journal by Thurman and 
Mary Grove. 

For a good many years now Todd has 
been in semi-obscurity leading a compact 
little group, but if this is the way his group 
sounds, then it’s time this fine little jump 


band : of the recognition it deserves. 

7 le is a riff number composed 
bv well, who is possibly the 
di . the group. It’s a neat per- 
wee: ayed with plenty of drive. The 


reverse is a moody piece and features some 
Benny Carter-like alto, some nice muted 
trumpet and tasteful piano from the leader. 


SONNY TERRY 
John Henry / The Fox Chase 
(Vogue V2326) 

Two excellent and amusing bits of folk 
music taken from Electra records. Sonny 
Terry is a fine blues singer, his voice has 
great depth and he puts over his lyrics 
with authority. He is also a harmonica 
player of exceptional merit, as is proved on 
both these sides. His version of “John 
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Henry” is quite unique, whilst the reverse 
is a most amusing novelty complete with 
all the noises of the chase. The excellent 
guitar is played by Alex Stuart. S.T 

BRUCE TURNER ‘ 
I’ve got the world on a string / Heavenly 


music 
(Columbia DC693) 

With the help of pianist Mike McKenzie 
Bruce Turner turns in two  musicianly 
efforts. ‘World on a String” is the swinger 
and both Mike and Bruce play exceedingly 
well. On this showing Bruce must be one 
of the best alto-saxophonists in the country. 
His tone is right and he has a unique style 
all of his own. “Heavenly Music’”’ is a little 
too ethereal, but I expect that was how it 
was supposed to be. S.T. 

SARAH VAUGHAN 
I cried for you / Summertime 
(Philips PB455) 

Two well known standards sung in 
rather commercial style by Sarah. Both 
sides have style and should have consider- 
able appeal, but to these ears, they are 
simply competent performances without 
much iazz content and are little helped by 
the ponderous and over-orchestrated accom 
paniments. The old Gershwin tune from 
‘Porgy and Bess” is the better of the two 
and Sarah sings it with great feeling and 
sincerity. Poa. 


EXTENDED PLAY 


“AMERICANS IN SWEDEN” 
(Volumes 2 & 3) 
THE ROY HAYNES TRIO, QUINTET, 
AND SEXTET. 
Vol. 2. Little Leona (Sextet) / Hagnes (Trio) 
Vol. 3. Miss Mopsy (Sextet) / He’s Gone 

Again (Quintet). 

(Esquire EP 62 & EP 63) 

Second and third in Esquire’s ‘*Americ- 
cans in Sweden” series are these sides by 
drummer Roy Haynes. They were recorded 
in Stockholm early one morning following 
a big package show in the Concert Hall. 

I like the thick, yet swinging sound 
created in “Leona” by the tenor-baritone- 
trombone front line. Nerem blows well, and 
Persson still amazes me with his agility and 
fluent phrasing on trombone. Acia turns 
in some excellent piano, but Shihabs 
booting, grating, baritone failed to impress. 
‘“*Hagnes’”’, Roy’s nickname, is a remark- 
able number, played only by bass, drums 
and alto. The theme is simple, but this 
track manages to sustain interest by virtue 
of Roy’s driving drums and Shihab’s alto. 

**He’s Gone Again” is a quintet number 
featuring the two reed men, with Nerem 
coming off the better. Finally, there is 
““Miss Mopsy” with Ake Persson coming 
in again on trombone. It’s a catchy little 
theme and I particularly like Persson’s 
muted trombone solo (shades of J. J. 
Johnson). 

A pleasing set, well worth hearing, and 
made even more palatable by the wonder- 
ful piano playing of Adrian Acia. I look 
forward to hearing more from him in the 
future. K.G. 
Personnel: from Roy Haynes (drums), Joe Benjamin (bass), 
Adrian Acia (piano), Sahib Shihab (alto and baritone), 
Bjarne Nerem (tenor), Ake Persson (trombone). 

AMBROSETTI QUARTET. 
There’s a small hotel / Over the rainbow / 
Tenderly / All the things you are. 

(Columbia SEG7595) 

The group consists of alto sax, piano, 

bass, and drums, and hails from Italy. 
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The music :s very subdued, adequately 
melodic, and unfortunately rather un- 
imaginative. Interest is sustained by some 
stylish piano playing (after Garner) on 
“Hotel”. impression is that the 
musically rich Italy can and does produce 
better modern jazz than this—I would like 
to hear a sample. G.L 
SIDNEY BECHET 
WITH CLAUDE LUTER AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA. 
St. Louis Blues / Royal Garden Blues 
(Vogue EPV 1047) 

Two rather noisy, but enjoyable tracks 
recorded at a Salle Pleyel concert. The 
Luter Band has long been groomed by 
Bechet as his supporting group and it 
fulfils this role exceedingly well. 

‘St. Louis Blues’ is an example of Bechet 
the superb master of his instrument and, 
frequently also, Bechet the exhibitionist. 
He holds long notes, breaks into ‘Flying 
Home’ and generally delights his audience, 
whose applause can be heard at frequent 
intervals. ‘Royal Garden Blues’ is more of a 
group affair and solos are shared equally. 
The recording is not of the best and the 
volume wavers as though the concert had 
been taken down off the air from a short 
wave station. B.N. 


PAPA CELESTIN’S TUXEDO JAZZ 


BAND. 
When the Saints; High Society—Li’l 
Liza Jane; Didn’t He Ramble. 
(Esquire EP 69) 

Side 1 issued and reviewed as a standard 
78 last month. 

Side 2 more or less to the same pattern. 
Here is a band who played for dancing in 
New Orleans for many years, and who knew 
that entertainment was a part of their job. 
The rhythm is excellent and there is some 
happy singing from Oscar aided by the band 

Suk. 
Personnel: Oscar Papa Celestin, tpt; Bill Matthews, tmb; 
Alphonse Picou, clt; Octave Crosby, pno; Richard Alexis, 
bass; Chris ‘Happy’ Goldstone, drs. Recorded New 
Orleans, Feb. 1950. 
ART FARMER. 
Serenade to Sonny; Purple Shades—Strike 
Up The Band; La Rose Noire. 
(Vogue EPV 1045) 

Four exciting bits of music by a band 
under the direction of Hampton’s second 
trumpet player Art Farmer. Although this 
is modern music it has beat with a capital 
B, and is a long way divorced from the 
etiolated jazz as produced by the West 
Coast whites. 

““Serenade”’ is dedicated to Sonny Stitt 
and is a showcase for altoist Tony Ortega— 
the trumpet chorus is by Farmer. “‘Shades” 
again features Ortega, whilst ‘‘Strike’’ shows 
off an interesting score. The best track is 
the last. The alto is by Gryce and the fan- 
tastic trombone by James Cleveland. 

The excellent cover notes are by Alun 
Morgan. 
Art Farmer (tpt), James Cleveland (tmb), Gigi Gryce 
(alto), Anthony Ortega (alto/flute), Clifford Solomon 
(tenor), William Boucaya (bari), Henri Renaud (pno); 
Quincey Jones (pno. ‘‘Rose’’ only), Marcel Dutrieux 
(bass. ‘‘Seranade’’), Pierre Michelot (bass. ‘‘Shades’’, 
“*Rose’’), Al Masselier (bass. ‘‘Strike’’), Jean-Louis 
Viale (drs. ‘‘Seranade’’ only), Alan Dawson (drs.) 


FAWKES-TURNER SEXTET 
Sheik of Araby; Fishmouth—Oh, Baby; 
Exactly Like You. 

(Decca DFE 6193) 

This is Volume 2 by the Wally-Bruce 
Six, the first of which was reviewed in our 
February issue. Most of the same remarks 


apply. The two man front line play excel- 
lently, but the rhythm is inclined to sound 
supine. The drummer is either not strong 
enough, or has been badly recorded, so that 
the main backing comes from the bass 
player alone. Parker’s piano lacks character 
in his solo parts, and he would seem to have 
been so badly balanced in the ensembles 
that he is almost inaudible. 

Bruce plays so very well on “Exactly” 
and “Oh Baby” that the record is worth 
buying; but with a little more care and 
trouble this could have been so very much 
better. 
= sa fram Vols | and 2 are also issued on LP (Decca 


Wally Fawkes (cit.), Bruce Turner (alto), Johnny Parker 
(pno), Fred Legon (gtr), Mickey Asman (bass), Ron 
Bowden (drs). 3/8/54. 
VICTOR FELDMAN MODERN JAZZ 
QUARTET 
Four And One More / Everything Happens 
to me. 
(Esquire EP 54) 

Well, this doesn’t mean much to me. 
It flows along quite well, but doesn’t go 
anywhere in particular . “Everything 
Happens” doesn’t flow very well either. 

B 


.N. 
Bird’s Last Flight (Quintet) / UMF (Septet) 
(Esquire EP 64) 

The music contained on these two 
tracks is good. ‘Last Flight’ is believed 
to be a Wardell Gray theme on the chords 
of ‘All God’s Chillun’” but as nobody 
could remember the original title, so it was 
decided to dedicate it to the late Charlie 
Parker. Its a nice theme and a good vehicle 
for Derek Humble’s Parkerish alto (He 
used to sound more like Konitz than Parker) 
Victor plays some pretty vibes and the 
seldom heard Tommy Pollard contributes 
a pleasing piano solo. Lennie Bush and 
Phil constitute a driving rhythm team, but 
Phil’s drumming is still rather over-busy 
and loud. 

‘“‘Umf”, a Dizzy Reece original, sounds a 
lot like Tommy Whittle’s recent recording 
of ‘Pyramid’. Diz himself and Jimmy 
Deuchar enlarge the group to septet size, 
and Victor, Tommy and Derek again solo 
well. Dizzy, however, seems lost for ideas, 
and very uncertain of himself. Jimmy, on 
the other hand, is on form and contributes 
a neat solo performance. K.G. 
Personnel: Victor Feldman (vibes), Tommy Pollard 


(piano), Lennie Bush (bass), Phil Seamen (drums), Derek 
Humble (alto), Jimmy Deuchar, Dizzy Reece (trumpets). 


EARL HINES AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Spooks Ball; Ain’t Gonna Give None of this 
Jelly Roll—Trickatrack; Oh My Aching 
Back. 
(Vogue EPV 1059) 

Here is the companion piece to Vogue 
1050 reviewed in May, and if it is not quite 
so good as the first then it is certainly good 
enough to warran. a sharp trot to your 
local dealer. 

The band blow like merry fun and Fatha 
Hines plays piano as only he can. He plays 
a wonderful solo on ‘Jelly Roll’ and inspires 
the band on every track. 

Benny Green takes a fine muted solo on 
“Spooks”, and there is a most exciting 
trumpet solo (Willie Cook?) on the jump- 
ing ‘‘Trackatrack”. Other points to note 
are the swinging vibes of Bill Thompson, 
and the superb drumming of Chick Booth. 


Personnel as given on sleeve. 
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THE MILT JACKSON MODERN JAZZ 
QUARTET. 
Bag’s Groove / Lillie / Tahiti / What’s New 
(Vogue EPV 1058) 

The four tracks on this EP have previous- 
ly been released as pari of an LP, so I won't 
run to any great length in describing them. 

John Lewis is the musical brains behind 
the MJQ, and his clever arranging has 
undoubtedly been the key to their success. 
As a final word, the rhythm section (Percy 
Heath, bass; Kenny Clarke, drums), 
should go down in jazz history as a com- 
bination rarely equalled before. K.G. 
Personnel: Milt jackson (vibes), John Lewis (piano), 
Percy Heath (bass), Kenny Clarke (drums), Lou Donald- 
son (alto). 

STAN KENTON plays the compositions of 
PETE RUGOLO. 
Salute / Interlude / Theme for Alto / Journey 
to Brazil. 
(Capitol EAP 1-508) 

Pete Rugolo is one of the brightest 
arranger-composers of our time. His long 
association with Stan Kenton produced a 
feast of glorious music, some of which is 
included on this record. 

“Salute”, the most ambitious of the four 
titles, was written as a concert finale for 
Stan’s 40-piece ‘‘Innovations” orchestra, 
which made an extensive tour of the United 
States in 1950. Its constantly changing 
moods combine jazz trends with South 
American rhythms to produce exciting, 
fiery music. The string section play except- 
ionally well against the effervescent brass 
and the eloquent trombone of Milt Bern- 
hart. 

“Theme” throws the spotlight on Bud 
Shank’s warm, flowing, alto. It has a nice 
melodic line, and the composition as a 
whole commands close attention through- 
out. Suffice it to say that “Interlude” 
(CL13171) features some pleasant Kenton 
piano against a backing of five trombones 
and rhythm, and “Journey”, a_ vivid, 
colourful, Latin-American composition 
brings guitarist Laurindo Almeida to the 


fore (CL13152). Both have been previous- 

ly issued on standard play discs. K.G. 

TONY KINSEY TRIO WITH JOE 
HARRIOTT. 


It Don’t Mean A Thing / The Song Is You. 
(Esquire EP 52) 

Most of ‘It Don’t Mean A Thing’ seems 
to consist of a tom-tom solo from Tony. 
Not uninspired, but nevertheless a tom-tom 
solo. Actually, of course, there is a great 
deal of Joe Harriott dispensing reined fury, 
and Bill Le Sage takes a concisely phrased 
piano solo which develops into excitement. 

‘The Song Is You’ is Brubeckian. Joe 
achieves a passable imitation of the remote, 
icy Desmond sound at first, but gradually 
gets carried away so that the Harriott 
warmth bubbles through. This disc seems 
to herald a new departure for the group. 
Following the Brubeck plan has paid 
dividends here and these recordings are 
certainly more exciting than some of their 
other recent disks. B.N. 


GENE KRUPA’S ALL STAR SWING 
BAND. 

I’m gonna clap my hands / I hope Gabriel 
likes my music / Swing is here/Mutiny in the 
Parlour. 

(H.M.V. 7EG8111) 

These four sides are reissues from the 
H.M.V. 78 r.p.m. catalogue, and originate 


ee 


Lundon Oi.gins of Jazz 
long playing records 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG PLAYS THE BLUES 

T..e railroad blues; The world’s jazz crazy, Lawdy, so am I 
with TRIXIE SMITH 

Jelly bean blues; Countin’ the blues; See see rider 

with MA RAINEY 

Ceme on, Coot, and do that thing; Find me at the Greasy 
Spoon; When your man is going to put you down 

with GRANT AND WILSON AL 3501 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG WITH KING OLIVER 
Chimes blues; Froggie Moore; 

Just gone; Canal Street blues; 

Dipper Mouth blues; Weather bird rag; 

Mandy Lee Blues; Snake rag 

KING OLIVER’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND AL 3504 


NEW ORLEANS HORNS 

Mabel’s dream; Riverside blues; 

Southern stomp 

KING OLIVER’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND 

(also numbers by Freddie Keppard’s Jazz Cardinals, 
Bernie Young’s Creole Jazz Band and 

Charles A. Matson’s Creole Serenaders) AL 3509 


Brunswick 78 r.p.m. records 
Stomp off, let’s go; Static strut 
ERSKINE TATE’S VENDOME ORCHESTRA 03594 


Drop that sack; (2nd side: Jazz me blues— 
Charles Pierce and his Orchestra) 
LIL HOT SHOTS 02502 


LONDON. 


ORIGINS OF JAZZ 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON S.W.9 


Georgia bo bo LIL’S HOT SHOTS 
Wild man blues JOHNNY DODDS’ 


BLACK BOTTOM L 

STOMPERS 02065 O U | S 
Melancholy; (2nd side: Hot mustard— 
Fletcher Henderson and his Orchestra) 
JOHNNY DODDS’ 

BLACK BOTTOM STOMPERS 02001 


Mabel’s dream; Riverside blues; 
KING OLIVER’S JAZZ BAND 03575 


Canal Street blues; 
Dipper Mouth blues L.P:; AN D 7 


KING OLIVER’S CREOLE JAZZ BANv 02200 


Mandy Lee blues; 
I’m going away to wear you off my mind 
KING OLIVER’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND 02201 


Weather bird rag; Just gone 
KING OLIVER’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND 02202 


Vocalion 78 r.p.m. records 
Weary blues; New Orleans Stomp 
JOHNNY DODDS’ BLACK BOTTOM STOMPERS V1008 


I’m goin’ huntin’; If you want to be my sugar Papa 
JIMMY BERTRAND’S WASHBOARD WIZARDS V1I032 


Lucy Long; I ain’t gonna play no second fiddle 
PERRY BRADFORD’S JAZZ PHOOLS V1030 


Decca 78 r.p.m. record 
Shadrack; Jonah and the whale 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG with 

THE DECCA MIXED CHORUS directed by 
LYN MURRAY F 6835 


Dice 
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from a Chicago session in 1936. Both 
Eldridge and Chu Berry take good solos, 
Benny Goodman contributes some rather 
ordinary playing, and the rhythm section 
swings well throughout. I prefer ‘‘ I hope” 
and “Matiny’ for their more exciting 
ensemble work. G.L. 
Personnel: Roy Eldridge (tpt); Benny Goodman (cit); 
Chu Berry (ten); jess Stacy (pno); Allen Reuss (gtr); 
Israel Crosby (bs); Gene Krupa (ds); Helen Ward (vocal 
in *‘Mutiny’’ and ‘‘Clap’’). 
MEADE LUX LEWIS. 

Bass on Top Boogie; Tell Your Story— 
Blues Whistle Boogie; Chicago Flyer. 
(Vogue EPV 1065) 

Four outstanding items by Meade Lux 
in handy EP form. These have all been 
previously issued as 78s, and have all been 
previously reviewed in this magazine, so let 
it suffice for us to say . . Get it. S.T 


BILLY MAY’S DIXIELAND BAND. 
Very 8’n boogie / Exactly like you / Can’t we 
talk it over / Sunday. 

(Tempo EXA4) 

When I first acquired these records, on 
American Jump label, they were issued 
under the name of Charles La Vere’s 
Chicago Loopers. With the passage of 
time, however, the name of Billy May has 
become better known to the public, and 
Tempo have probably wisely altered the 
name of the group for this reason, though 
it is curious that he does not appear on one 
of the four tracks. The music has a 
strong resemblance to the Bob Crosby 
Bob Cats’ work before the war, and was 
recorded in 1944. Matty Matlock is 
prominent in all sides, and the meaty 
trombone of Joe Yuki shines through the 
ensemble in the first two sides. It is a pity 
that so little is heard of this fine- player 
today. Billy May plays mostly a sharper 
toned style trumpet for his solos, and shows 
a much more jazz minded approach han 
he does .oday. Regrettably the printed 
personnel code on the sleeve has gone a 
little haywire, with the result that there 
appears to be a surfeit of players on “‘Exact- 
ly like you”’. G.L. 

LIZZIE MILES. 
Ace in the Hole; I Cried for You—Careless 
Love; Basin St. Blues. 
(Melodisc EPM 7-55) 

Recorded in New Orleans, these were 
the first sides that Lizzie Miles had made 
for over twelve years. She shows no ill 
effects from the long lay off and the vitality 
shown on these four tracks is remarkable 
coming from a woman of over 60 years of 
age. Although she made her name as a 
blues singer, I find the best track here, the 
long version of “I Cried for You”— 
which swings more than a little. However 
she sings ali these with distinction, aot the 
least interesting being “Basin Street’, 
with its new set of lyrics sung in patois. 
The excellent accompaniment is by Fred 
Neumann, piano; Joe Loyacano, bass; and 
Frank Frederico, guitar. 

Don’t miss this one; you won’t hear 
better jazz singing anywhere today. S.T. 


JAMES MOODY. 
Serenade in Blue; Margie—Moody’s Home; 
Wiggle Wag. 
(Mercury EP 1-6010) 
Recorded in America shortly after 
Moody returned home after his long sojourn 
in Europe, these show off the alto/tenor 
saxophonist as a brilliant musician. All 
the tracks are practically solo Moody, but 


the small band back him very well, and the 
rhythm is quite adequate. 

The quickish “‘Margie” is the reverse of 
cool, Moody’s alto here sounding not 
unlike the playing of Benny Carter. His 
own compositions ‘“‘Home” and “Wag” 
show off his tenor playing. The former is 
rather frantic but has excitement, whilst 


- the latter is an amusing blues. 


Always providing you can get it the 
correct way up, this Ep has a very amusing, 
futuristic cover design. Dea 


RED NORVO AND HIS_ SEXTET 


Blue Rose / Rose of the Rio Grande / Rose 
room / Roses of Picardy. 
(H.M.V. 7EG8108) 

This is pleasantly modern small band 
music, marked by some excellent arrange- 
ments. The Norvo vibraphone is as exciting 
as ever, and there are good solos from 
trumpet, clarinet and guitar. Pick of the 
bunch is “‘Rio Grande”, with ‘‘Blue rose’, 
a Shorty Rogers original, running it a close 
second. Don’t miss this. G.L. 
Conrad Gozzo, Don Fagerquist, Olly Mitchell tpt; Bob 
Enevoldson valve tmb; Jimmy Guiffre, Bunk Shank, Bill 
Holman, Bob Gordon, tpt; Marty Paich, pno; Curtis 
Counce, bass; Shelly Manne, drs; Recorded 14/2/54. 
TONY PARENTI AND HIS_ BASIN 

STREET QUARTET. 

I Used To Love You / Cecilia—Louisiana / 
Baby , Won’t You Please Come Home. 
(Melodisc EPM 7-56). 

Four pleasantly swinging performances 
recorded by Parenti whilst on a brief visit 
to New Orleans, his birth-place. To 
support him, Parenti chose that fine pianist 
Armand Hug aided and abetted by Chink 
Martin, bass, aad Abbie Brunies on drums. 
The numbers chosen were all well known 
standards and Tony has treated each one to 
an imaginative interpreta.ion. There is 
plenty of atmosphere and feeling on all 
these and in addition to the leader’s good 
clarinet Armand Hug plays delightfully 
on all four. cy 

MEMORIES OF BIRD. 
Cool Blues / Birds’ Nest / Night In Tunisia / 
Ornithology. 
(Esquire EP 57) 

To anyone who doesn’t have these 
tracks already, I would say buy this record. 
These are the cream of Parker. The sides 
contain, apart from the wonderful inven- 
tion of Parker himself, such great musicians 
as Garner, Red Callender and Miles Davis. 
This is a handy package containing samples 
of the actual moulding of modern jazz. 
Run, don’t walk to your nearest store, etc. 


THE RONNIE SCOTT QUINTET 

They Can’t Convince Me / Short Circuit; 

Fidelius / Don’t Take Your Love From Me. 
(Esquire EP 65) 

“Convince” is one of the best Ronnie 
Scott sides I’ve heard for a long time. 
It is a really lovely tune that first came to 
light in 1947 in a Rita Hayworth film 
**Down to Earth’’, and deserves a revival. 

Ronnie’s tenor has warmth and feeling, 
and he is helped in no small way by Hank 
Shaw’s sympathetic trumpet, and Victor 
Feldman’s sensitive piano. ‘Don’t Take’, 
another old time favourite from as far 
back as 1941, is almost as good. Again 
there are some nice solo spots from Ronnie, 
Hank, and Victor, while Lennie Bush and a 
restrained Phil Seamen supply a competent 
backing. 
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The remaining two tracks, “Circuit”, 
a Shaw original, and Victor’s blues ‘‘Fide- 
lius’’, both have early boppish themes. Its 
good jazz, however, and I particularly like 
Victor’s percussive form of piano playing. 
These two tracks, incidentally, are different 
“takes” from those previously released on 
the standard play disc which I reviewed last 
month. K.G. 
Personnel. Ronnie Scott (tenor), Hank Shaw (trumpet) 
— (piano), Lennie Bush (bass), Phil Seamen 
GEORGE SHEARING QUINTET 
Drume negrita / Ill wind / Caravan / Nothing 

new under the sun. 
(M.G.M.-EP-524) 

The arrival of pianist George Shearing 
in this country on his first visit for several 
years coincides happily with the release of 
a record by his quintet which contains less 
stereotyped music than I have heard from 
this group in a long while. I find “‘Ill wind’ 
and “Caravan” very interesting, the latter 
featuring some fine harmonica playing in 
jazz style which fits well into the formula 
which George Shearing has so successfully 
built up. G.L. 
Personnel. Shearing (pno), A! McKibbon (bs), Cal 
Tjader (vibes), Jean Thielemans (gtr), Bill Clark (dms). 
George Devens (vibes) for Tjader on ‘‘Nothing’’, with 
Armando Peraza (bongo) and the Ray Charles Singers. 
Add Catalino Rolon (shakers) and Candido Camero 
(bongo) on ‘*‘Caravan’’, and Armando Peraza (congo and 
bongo) on ‘‘Negrita’’. 

ERIC SILK AND HIS SOUTHERN 
JAZZ BAND. 
Blues Down South—1919 March. 
(Esquire EP 70) 

One of our older revivalist groups try 
their hand at extended play, and find the 
course a bit too long. The blues is all 
right and the band play quite easily until 
they double up the tempo when things get 
a bit messy. The march turns into a long 
walk with no one having much very to say. 
Here is a band who are really in need of a 
good soloist, for the rhythm section are not 
at all bad. The performers are: Dennis 
Field, Alan Littlejohns, trumpets; Ken 
Shepherd, trombone; Don Simmons, clarin- 
et; Peter Rees, piano; Lester Roberts, bass; 
Tony Budd, drums; Eric Silk, banjo. S.T. 
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JOHNNY SMITH QUINTET WITH 
STAN GETZ 
Moonlight in Vermont / Where or When; 
Tabou / Ghost of a Chance. 
(Vogue EPV 1061) 

The first res titles were cut for the 
Roost label on March 11th, 1952, with 
Johnny and Stan supported by Sanford 
Gold, piano; Eddie Safranski, bass, and 
Don Lamond on drums. The remaining 
title was recorded a couple of months later 
with Bob Carter and Morey Feld replacing 
Safranski and Lamond. 

All four are played with taste and a high 
degree of musicianship, being designed to 
present the leader’s delicate and dexterous 
guitar playing to the best possible advan- 
tage. Stan Getz was picked because of his 
similarity of tone to Johnny, and their 
unison choruses on the up-tempo “‘Tabou”, 
for instance, are amazingly similar; whilst 
on ‘Where Or When” Stan’s liquid tenor 
work _ perfectly counterpoints Johnny’ s 
lead guitar. Both and “‘Ghost” 
are taken at dead slow tempo and create 
the mood which the French so aptly 
describe as “‘douce ambiance’. Altogether 
a most pleasing and tuneful selection 
ably performed and sparkling with original 
ideas. 


MARTIAL SOLAL. 

I Only Have Eyes For You ; You Stepped 
Out of a Dream—Darn That Dream; The 
Way You Look Tonight. 

(Vogue EPV 1067) 

This young French pianist has a style all 
of his own—a style which I think you will 
like. He plays with great force and although 
he seems to limit himself in his use of the 
keyboard, he gets a good tone from the 

piano and does play with swing. 

His ideas on ‘Only Have Eyes” are 
excellent™and I also like his version of 
Jerome Kern’s excellent melody ““Way You 
Look”. The fine accompaniment is by 
Joe Benjamin (bass) and Roy Haynes 
(drums) who were in Paris with Sarah 


Vaughan. S.T. 
JOE VENUTI-NAPOLEON’S 
EMPERORS. 

Doin’ Things; Wild Cat—You Can’t 


Cheat a Cheater; Getting Hot. 
(H.M.V. 7EG 8109) 

The first two tracks are by Venuti, Lang 
and Signorelli, and are first class examples 
of ‘palm-court’ jazz. Guitarist Lang was 
the outstanding personality, but Joe bowed 
a wicked fiddle at times, and the trio make 
an interesting side of ‘““Wild Cat’. The 
Emperors were a mixed group under the 
leadership of trumpeter Napoleon. “‘Gettin’ 
Hot” never does, but the other tune has 
passable solos by both Dorsey’s, Lang 
and Venuti. The rest of the men were, 
Signorelli, pno; Ted Napoleon, drs. 
Recorded May 1929. Sif. 


LONG PLAYERS 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG. 
St. James Infirmary / Confessin’ / Dear old 
southland / Body and soul / Sugarfoot strut / 
Muggles / Weather bird / I can’t give you 
anything but love / I’m a ding dong daddy. 
(Columbia 3381069) 

This is a fine raft of reissues from the old 
Parlophone catalogue, containing some of 
my favourite Louis Armstrong sides. 
Mostly they originate from the 1928/29 
period, and the maestro is to be heard in 
company with a variety of groups, his Hot 


Five, Savoy Ballroom Five, the Teagarden/ 
Lang/ Sullivan group, and with piano 
solo accompaniments. I am always delight- 
ed by “Southland”, where the accompani- 
ment is provided by Buck Washington, and 
by ‘“‘Weatherbird,’’ where EarljHines shows 
his already masterly technique and close 
afinity to his trumpet playing leader. 
There also are such gems as “Sugarfoot 
strut’’ and ‘‘Muggles”’ for those who prefer 
a more lusty backing to the immaculate 
Louis Armstrong. G.L. 


SIDNEY BECHET. 
‘*Jazz at Storyville’’—Vol. 1. 

On the sunny side of the street / Bugle 
blues / Jazz me blues / C jam blues /Indiana. 
(Vogue LDE132) 

In company with that fine trombonist, 
Vic Dickenson, the maestro of the soprano 
sax recorded two sessions in October 1953, 
at Boston’s Storyville, of which this is the 
first. I am not entirely satisfied with the 
quality of the supporting music, and I fear 
that Sidney’s lengthy sojourn in France, 
where he plays regularly with one group, 


-has caused him to underrate the importance 


of this particular factor. Dickenson alone 
can match the individuality which is 
Bechet’s well deserved accomplishment, 
and the music becomes a sort of high- 
powered duet with little constructive aid 
from the three piece rhythm section. 
“Street” is taken as a funeral dirge, but the 
pace warms later to enable this intriguing 
pair to make the best of the other tunes, 
especially ‘‘Jazz me blues’ and “C jam 
blues”’. G.L. 
Personnel: Sidney Bechet (sop); Vic Dickenson (tmb); 
oe Wein (pno); Jimmy Woode (bs); Buzzy Drootin 
SIDNEY BECHET HOT SIX 


Original Dixieland Onestep / Blues My 
Naughty Sweetie Gives To Me—There’ll 
Be Some Changes Made / That’sa Plenty / 
Ballin’ The Jack / Avalon. 

(Vogue LDE 138) 


SIDNEY BECHET with CLAUDE LUTER 
ORCHESTRA. 


Song—Petite 


Summertime / September 
Fleur / Jacqueline 
(Vogue EPV 1062) 


SIDNEY BECHET with CLAUDE LUTER 
ORCHESTRA. 


Temperamental / Muskrat Ramble. 
(Vogue V 2323). 

As can be seen from the above, Vogue 
have treated us to a liberal helping of 
Pops Bechet this month. Indeed, it seems 
a pity that Bechet has allowed himself to 
be recorded during the past ten years with 
quite so many different and often indiffer- 
ent groups. However, I can recommend the 
Hot Six LP to any one who likes to hear 
Bechet playing uninhibited jazz with just 
the right accompaniment. 

With Sydney de Paris, Jimmy Archey, 
Don Kirkpatrick, Pops Foster and Manzie 
Johnson in support, Bechet is very much 
more at home than with the French boys. 
This accompanying group is more or less 
the personnel of the band that Jimmy 
Archey led so successfully at Ryans in 
New York a few years back and, even 
without the presence of Bechet, this would 
have beena fine buy. On the sides with the 
Luter boys, naturally enough, Bechet has to 
carry the band, but with the Archey band, he 
takes his place as a sideman and everyone 
shares the honours. The result is some fine, 
swinging jazz, with the right support from 
an excellent rhythm section, The only real 
criticism of this LP is that there is little 
contrast in either the choice or performance 
of the six standards, all of which are played 
at much the same tempo and in much the 
same manner. 


The EP couples two well known popular 
standards with two of Sidney’ $s Own com- 
positions, ‘Jacqueline’ being a_ parti- 
cularly haunting little melody. Here 
Bechet has to do all the work, and all four 
sides are merely showcases for virtuoso 
performances on soprano—the sort of 
performances he features in his night club 
and cabaret appearances. 

The two 78 sides were taken from a Paris 
concert. The first is a blues, and Sidney 
gives us yet another exhibition of his 
virtuosity, in- spite of rather indifferent 
support. The reverse is a tear-up perform- 
ance on which the Luter boys swing rather 
more than usual. P.T. 
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HARRY EDISON QUARTET. 
These foolish things / Indiana / September in 
the rain / Pennies from heaven. 

(Vogue LDE118) 

One of this month’s most exciting records 
comes from the West Coast School of jazz, 
where ex Basie trumpeter Harry Edison 
is stopping the crowds and the money 
against the more suave challenge of the 
white instrumental virtuosi who have 
congregated in that part of the States. Such 
modern influence as one can find in his 
playing was probably acquired during the 
period after 1950, when he left the Count 
to tour with Buddy Rich, various Norman 
Granz units, and his free lancing activities 
on the West Coast. But here you can hear 
him primarily as a free swinging soloist 
whose choice of notes is as impeccable as 
his feel for the beat. I detect some of Rex 
Stewart’s infiuence and tone, but phrasing 
which is ahead of the last recorded efforts by 
this great trumpeter. 

Pianist Arnold Ross has little chance to 
shine, but his rather breathless solos show 
neat imagination, especially in ‘Pennies’, 
and he makes a great contribution the 
rhythm by his firm driving bass chords. 
Bassist Joe Comfort and drummer Alvin 
Stoller, two well known West Coast 
cornermen, provide just the right amount of 
support, inclining towards noise on occas- 
ion. This minor fault is in all probability 
due to the recording, which was made in 
the Haig Club in Hollywood during a “‘live”’ 
set. G. 


L. 
Personnel: Harry Edison (tps); Arnold Ross (pno); Joe 
Comfort (bs); Alvin Stoller (ds). 


ERROLL GARNER. 
Frantenality; I’ve Got You Under My Skin; 
High Octane; Don’t Blame Me—Bouncing 
With Me; Full Moon and Empty Arms; 
If I Love You. 

(Mercury MG26042) 

Although I am one of those who think 
that Garner is one of the few really great 
pianists, I grant him his greatness only 
when he is playing that type of bouncing, 
stride piano that is portrayed here on three 
tracks. ““Frantenality”, “High Octane”’ and 
“Bouncing’—all Garner compositions— 
are all splendid bits of piano playing in the 
best Garner manner. 
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The rest are also good and interesting 
but somehow he seems to lose that 
wonderful authority when playing ballad 
type tunes. If you are interested, the 
sleeve is one of the best and most amusing 
we’ve seen; and the notes thereon much 
better and more informative than many 
that come from this stable. S.T. 
DIZZY GILLESPIE. 
Mon Homme; Toujours; C’est Comme Ca; 
°S Merveilleux—Fais Gaffe; Au Pays d’Oo- 
bladee; Nocturne Lunaire; J’ai du Rhythme. 
(Vogue LDE 135) 

Recorded in Paris in 1953 these show off 
Dizzy as an exceptional trumpeter on top 
of his form. There is the usual Gillespie 
clowning on some of the tracks—you will 
find *S Wonderful” a riot—but taken all 
round there is more honest to goodness 
jazz here than you might expect. 

Dizzy extemporises with restraint on 
“Mon Homme” and ‘‘Always”’ singing the 
vocal on the latter in company with Joe 
Carroll. Joe also sings on ““Moon Noc- 
turne” and “‘Oobladee” and if you like mad 
vocalisms these will amuse you. Diz’s 
own composition ““Comme Ca” is a pleasant 
one which he uses as a trumpet feature. He 
is also-heard at length on the 12 bar “‘Fais 
Gaffe’”’ which also features some interest- 
ing piano by Wade Legge. 

Some of the ensemble playing is a little 
rough but this is an interesting LP to have 
around and one that shows off Diz at his 
best. S.T. 
THE NEW BENNY GOODMAN SEXTET 
Between The Devil and The Deep Blue Sea; 
East of the Sun / Under a Blanket of Blue; 
Undecided / I’ll Never Be the Same; I’ve 
Got a Feeling I’m Falling / How Am I To 
Know ?; Four or Five Times / Bye Bye Blues. 

(Philips BBL 7021). 

All nine selections in this 12-inch LP 
were recorded in 1952 and are Sextet sides 
played in that slick and musicianly style 
which Benny first introduced with his Trio 
and Quartet recordings way back in the 
middle thirties. Whether the sleeve notes 
are right in asserting that of all Benny’s 
groups: “‘six men was usually the size 
which seemed to produce the best results” 
is a matter of personal taste but there is no 
doubt that Benny does manage to produce 
some very charming and tasteful jazz 
within this framework. 

All the titles except “East of the Sun” 
and “Four Or Five Times”’ were recorded on 
on July 29th and 30th 1952; the remaining 
two being recorded on October 22nd of the 
same year. For the first sessions Benny used 
Teddy Wilson on piano supported by 
Terry Gibbs vibes; Mundell Lowe guitar; 
Sid Weiss bass and Terry Snyder on drums 
except that Don Lamond replaced Snyder 
the second day for “Blanket” ‘*Undecid- 
ed” and “How Am I To Know ?”. The 
later session was the same except that Lou 
Stein replaced Wilson on piano, Allen 
Hanion was on guitar and Eddie Safranski 
on bass. 

Those of you who are familiar with 
Benny’s previous Sextet sides and espec- 
ially those recorded for Capitol will know 
what to expect. Stylish and lightly swinging 
jazz chamber music pl ps with impeccable 
taste by Benny himself and with excellent 
solo passages from Teddy Wilson Terry 
Gibbs and Lou Stein. The sensitive 
performance of Frank Signorelli’s pretty 
“Till Never Be The Same” with superb 
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Wilson piano and some fine vibe work 
from Terry Gibbs plus the driving ensemble 
playing on “Undecided” are perhaps 
the highspots of this most listenable album. 


JAZZ BEHIND THE DIKES. 
(Philips BBR 8056). 


This album is designed, to quote the 
sleeve notes: “to present some of our 
greatest Dutch jazzmen under ideal con- 
ditions; in other words in their own combos 
and playing the music of their choice.” 

Though it would seem that they have 
been content like our own musicians to 
copy the great American modernists there 
is nevertheless much of interest in this album. 
The work of pianist Rob Madna for 
instance who is featured with his Trio 
playing his now appropriately titled 
“First Date’ and a sparkling version of 
“All God’s Chillun”. Though of the Bud 
Powell school Rob’s debut on wax is an 
impressive one and he is obviously a 
player of whom we shall be hearing quite 
a lot in the future. Tony Vos too isa fine 
instrumentalist as can be heard from his 
sensitive alto playing on Lee Mathison’s 
“Souvenir”. He is also represented with 
his own fast-paced “You Hi To 
Ho” which features his brother Henck Vos 
at the piano. 

Stido Alstrom is another pianist who 
possesses excellent technique — little 
else. He is featured with his Trio playing 
two of his own compositions “‘Jean’’ and 
“Stido’s Extract’. Finally there is the 
Wessel Olcken Combo perhaps the least 
interesting of the groups featuring a very 
derivative boppish piece called ‘“‘A Dandy 
Line”’ and a version of ““My Funny Valen- 
tine’ which stars the leader’s wife Rita 
Reys. Rita is supposed to be Holland’s 
leading jazz vocalist but she does little to 
justify this accolade merely managing to 
sound like a poor imitation of Sarah 
Vaughan. 


“KENTON PRESENTS JAZZ’’ 
THE BOOTS MUSSULLI QUARTET 


Rubber Boots / Le Secret / Four Girls / El 
Morocco / Mutt and Jeff / You stepped out 
of a dream / Tico-Tico. 


(Capitol KPL106) 


Boots Mussulli will be best remembered 
by many as the lead alto with the old Stan 
Kenton Orchestra. Now under the aegis 
of his former leader he is presented as a 
leader in his own right. The results however 
are not quite so good as one might have 
hoped. 

Boots plays both alto and baritone 
saxophone and personally I prefer the 
the latter. He may not have the tone and 
inventiveness of Gullin but he does have a 
great feeling for the beat and manages to 
say quite a lot on the bigger horn. 

On “Mutt” he is featured extensively 
on both horns while on the remaining two 
tracks on this side he plays his big booting 
baritone throughout. Of the four remaining 
tracks on alto I like ““Le Secret” the most, 
although none of them is particularly 
inspiring. The jerky themes appear to lack 
cohesion. Boots tries to be over-clever in 
many places and for the most part it just 
doesn’t come off. The rhythm section are 
however, more than efficient. K.G 


Personnel: Boots Mussulli (alto and baritone), Ray 
Santisi (pno), Max Bennett (bs), Shelley Manne (dms). 
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THE SAL SALVADOR QUARTET 
Down Home / Salutations / Violets for your 
Eyes / Now, See Here Man / Nothing To 


Do / Boo Boo Bee Doop. / Autumn in 
New York / Wheels. 
(Capitol KPL105) 

I liked Sal Salvador with the Stan 
Kenton Orchesira. Now, I like him even 
more with a group of his own. He plays 
a swinging, driving guitar, with enough 
verve and spirit to warrant a complete 
recital such as on this. 

He has a lo. of facile, little ear-catching 
touches that add to the general interest 
and is helped in no small way by pianist- 
vibist Eddie Costa and a light, sympathetic 
rhythm section. 

Of the faster numbers, I like Bill Hol- 
man’s ‘“‘Now See Here’’. Apart from Sal’s 
guitar, there’s also some nice unpretencious 
piano jazz from Costa, and Jimmy Camp- 
bell’s swinging, pushing drum work helps 
in no small way. The slower “Violets” 
constitutes a really lovely ballad, and is 
more than adequate material for Sal’s 
guitar and Costa’s pretty vibes. 

Generally, the themes are simple, and, 
for want of a better word, ‘‘catchy”’. 
This record is one which gets better with 
every hearing. K 
Personnel: Sal Salvador (guitar), Eddie Costa (piano and 
vibes), Jimmy Gannon (bs), Jimmy Campbell (drums). 
LEE KONITZ—JAZZ AT STORYVILLE 
Sound-Lee / Subconscious-Lee / Hi Beck / 

These Foolish Things. 
(Vogue LDE129) 

These sides were cut in the Storyville 
Club in Boston about eighteen months 
ago. They are excellent little jazz. Lee 
Konitz has recently broadened his vision 
somewhat, and the introspective music 
that he once poured forth, has widened into 
something that a larger public can under- 
stand. 

The tunes he plays here are all standards 
—working out which ones shouldn’t be too 
difficult for you. On each side the featured 
instruments are alto and piano, yet much 
of the success of these tracks lies with the 
quality of Percy Heath and Bill Levitt, who 
lay down a relaxed beat whilst at the same 
time holding the instruments together as a 
unit. 

Of especial interest on this disc is the 
piano playing of Ronnie Ball, whose trio, 
before he emigrated to the States, was the 
mainstay of the Studio ’51. His playing 
here is by means overwhelmed by Konitz’ 
complexity. 

This is not background music—it needs 
careful listening. However, if you feel in 
the mood for some cerebral gear, this is 
your disc. B.N. 
Personnel: Konitz (alto), Ronnie Ball (pno), Percy Heath 
(bs), Bill Levitt (dms). 

MODERN JAZZ AT THE ROYAL 
FESTIVAL HALL. 


DON RENDELL SEXTET 
My honey’s lovin’ arms / Give me the simple 
life ; Roomim with Moomin’. 

KEN MOULE SEVEN 
Hallelujah / I’m beginning to see the light / 
Waterloo Bridge. 

TONY CROMBIE ORCHESTRA. 
Good bait / Ahmed / Compos mentis / Down 
under, 

I missed the concert last October at which 
these tracks were recorded, but I am highly 
impressed by the three groups chosen to 


represent the modernists for perpetuity. 
My cynical half was most pleasantly 
surprised to find that clarity of thought and 
of expression is the underlying emphasis 
in all these arrangements, and that the 
standard of performance is extremely good 
—so good, in fact, that it surpasses anything 
I have yet heard from British jazzmen in the 
concert hall. 

I confess to a strong preference for the 
music played by the Don Rendell Group, 
who have improved beyond all recognition 
since I last heard them on record. Imagina- 
tion is a strong point of pianist arranger 
Damian Robinson, and they play a tightly 
knit form of jazz which is most pleasing to 
my ear. Ken Moule proves himself to be 
the best showman, and his group swings in 
lively fashion, flavoured by much Ellington 
influence, especially in “‘Waterloo Bridge’’. 
This piece is Mr. Moule’s own original. 
The strength of Tony Crombie’s Orchestra, 
which in fact only boasts eight performers, 
lies in a vigorous rhythm section and two 
outstanding trumpeters, Messrs Reece and 
Condon. In view of the relatively short 
time that this band had been in being when 
they made this, their first appearance in 
London, it is perhaps unkind to say that 
they lack the cohesion shown by the other 
groups. Full marks go to the National 
Jazz Federation for presenting the pro- 
ramme, and to the enterprise of Decca in 
releasing the most outstanding modern 
record I have heard from musicians on this 
side of the Atlantic. GE. 
RED AND MIFF’S STOMPERS / 
ORIGINAL MEMPHIS FIVE 
New York Jazz of the Roaring Twenties. 

(London AL3541) 

Fashions in jazz, like hair styles, have a 
habit of changing and time was when an 
album such as this would have been re- 
ceived with whoops of delight from Liver- 
pool to Tilford. But today the emphasis 
is on New Orleans and Chicago, and the 
influence, such as it was, of the New 
Yorkers has been largely forgotten or 
ignored. I hope that | may be quite wrong 
and that this LP will prove to be as good a 
seller as many of the other origins of jazz 
series that London are putting out, for 
there is much that is worth hearing on this 
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LP. The influence of Red and Miff, along 
with Phil Napoleon, the Dorsey Brothers, 
Jimmy Lytell and Frank Signorelli should 
not be dismissed too lightly, for as the 
sleeve notes point out: ‘There is no doubt that 
the output of the New Yorkers was polite 
by comparison with the Chicagoans, but 
they did try to bring jazz to a wider public’. 

If I retain a nostalgic feeling for record- 
ings such as these it is because, along with 
a number of older collectors, they were the 
type of jazz that first stimulated my interest 
in our music. 

The Stompers, another pseudonym for 
the Five Pennies, made the four sides 
included in this album for Edison in 1927 
with besides Red Nichols and Miff Mole, 
Jimmy Dorsey, clarinet; Arthur Schutt at 
the piano, and Vic Berton on drums. 
The titles are ‘Stampede’, ‘Alabama 
Stomp”, “Black Bottom Stomp” and 
‘Hurricane’. The music is not wildly 
exciting, but the group was well integrated 
and there is a great feeling of rapport 
between Red and Miff. 

On the reverse are four items by The 
Original Memphis Five recorded for 
Edison in 1923. The group consisted of 
Phil Napoleon, trumpet; Miff Mole, 
trombone; Jimmy Lytell, clarinet; Frank 
Signorelli, piano, and Jack Roth, drums. 
The titles are ‘Jelly Roll Blues’, “The 
Great White Way Blues”, “Bundle of 
Blues’”’ and ‘“‘Shufflin’ Mose’. All sound 
pretty dated today—though the unison 
work of the front line is interesting. 1a 2 


MA RAINEY. 
Honey, where you been so long / Ma Rainey 
mystery record / Lawd, send me a 
man blues / Mountain / Jack blues / 
Broken hearted blues / Jealousy blues / 
Seeking blues / Ma Rainey’s black bottom. 
(London AL3538) 

The second volume of sides recorded by 
Ma Rainey for Paramount in 1923/24 makes 
a welcome historical addition to many 
collections. The quality of the recording is 
exceptional, especially in regard to the 
voice reproduction. The accompanying 
musicians are of special interest; Tommy 
Ladnier, Jimmy O’Briant and _ Lovie 
Austin are heard on the first three tracks; 
Jimmy Blythe provides solo piano backing 
to ‘‘Mountain Jack’’. The rest have Walter 
Fuller (tpt), Al Wynn (tmb), Thomas 
Dorsey (pno), and Cedric Odom (ds), with 
unknown saxophone. The mood set by 
most of these blues is sombre, but ‘Black 
bottom” provides a note of appropriate 
hilarity to conclude this very worth while 
record. 

BESSIE SMITH. 
Weeping Willow Blues; Jazzbo Brown from 
Memphis Town; The Gin House Blues; 
Poor Man’s Blues; Me and My Gin; 
Nobody Knows you when you’re down and 
out—Gimme a Pigfoot; Take me for a 
Buggy Ride; Do Your Duty; I’m in the 
Dumps; Black Mountain Blues; New 
Orleans Hop Scop Blues. 

(Philips BBL7020) 


Dating from 1924 to 1933 here is Volume 
two of the Bessie Smith Story—a wonderful 
collection to have on one record. 

“Weeping Willow” is one of her most 
expressive songs, and features Joe Smithon 
cornet, Charlie Green, trombone, with 
Fletcher Henderson at the piano. “Gin 
House”’ and ‘“‘Jazzbo”’ are with Henderson 
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and Buster Bailey. She sings the former 
with violent intensity, the latter with great 
humour, in which she is greatly aided by 
clarinettist Bailey. “Poor Man” is one of 
her best ‘social protest’ songs, the excellent 
accompaniment being provided by Porter 
Grainger (pno), Joe Williams (tmb), 
Ernest ‘Sticky’ Elliott and Bob Fuller 
(saxes), Williams aided by pianist Grainger, 
also plays the moving trombone on ‘*Me 
and my Gin’’. The last track on this side 
is definitely one of her greatest efforts. 
Her development of the theme is sung with 
superb feeling, and the backing by Ed 
Allen’s sensitive cornet is equally good. 
The piano is by Clarence Williams, the tuba 
by Cyrus St. Clair. 

Side 2 opens with four numbers from the 
1933 session supervised by John Hammond. 
All are equally fine. The material was 
written by Socks Wilson and the band 
under the leadership of Buck Washington 
on piano, contained: Frankie Newton (tpt), 
Jack Teagarden (tmb), Chu Berry (tenor), 
Bobby Johnson (gtr), and Billy Taylor (bass). 
Benny Goodman played on “*Pigfoot” only. 

The 1930 “Black Mountain” with its 
humorously exaggerated lyrics has an 
unknown accompaniment, although it is 
possible that either Ed Allen or Deamus 
Dean play the cornet and Clarence Williams 
was at the piano. Finally that swinging 
barrellhouse number by Williams ‘‘N.O. 
Hop Scop’. With the composer at the 
piano and Louis Bacon (tpt), Charlie 
Green (tmb), Garvin Bushnell (clt), this 
side really goes and make a fitting finale to 
the wonderful feast of music to be heard on 
this fine LP. S.T, 

LEITH STEVENS’ ALL STARS. 
Jazz Themes from Wild One’’. 


The Wild one / Lonely way / Beetle / Blues 
for Brando / Hotshoe / Windswept f Scramble 


/Chino. 
(Brunswick LA8671) 

Whatever the filmcensors and other 
authorities may think about the Columbia 
film “The Wild One’, the background 
music recorded by its composer’s own 
group makes interesting listening. Without 
seeing the film it is hard to pass comment 
on the suitability of the music in its correct 
setting, but this modernistic group certainly 
conveys the feeling of youthful unrest 
which is apparently the underlying motif 
of the film. The group is a typical large 
modernistic band of conventional instru- 
mentation, with an adequate compliment 
of soloists who play with some understand- 
ing of the medium. Main tribute must go 
to Leith Stevens for his imaginative com- 
positions and for the excellent way in which 
he has arranged and directed them.  G.L. 


RALPH SUTTON 
I Got Rhythm / Eye Opener ; I’ll Dance at 


Your Wedding / Sneakaway; Jeepers 
Creepers / ’Taint Nobody’s Bizness; Snowy 
Morning -Blues / Fussin’. 


(Brunswick LA8719) 

The appearance of an LP featuring 
pianist Ralph Sutton is quite an event 
in itself and there’s some good jazz to be 
heard on this one. 

Ralph is probably a: his happiest playing 
the works of Fats Waller and Willie 
“The Lion” Smi.h and his scintillating 
version of ‘‘Sneakaway” and ‘“Fussin’ 
by the latcer are the highspots of this album. 
The Waller influence is strong throughout, 
especially on James P. Johnson’s “Snowy 
Mountain Blues” which receives a percep- 


tive interpretation, with a nice feeling for 
the blues. On the whole however there is a 
lack of subltety about these performances— 
Ralph seeming content to bash them out, 
relying on sheer drive and technique to 
carry them through. Curiously enough, 
Ralph manages to give the corniest of all 
the tunes, “I'll Dance At Your Wedding” 
the most sensitive performance, imbuing it 
with considerable jazz feeling. 

Cliff Leeman’s drumming is excellent 
being largely subdued but very effective 
brushwork. Ra!ph’s touch is over-heavy at 
times, and though very listenable, these 
performances lack the talent which Ralph 
displayed when over here, and when last 
heard by your reviewer at Condon’s Club 
in Greenwich village. Recorded, Summer 
1953. Pay 


SARAH VAUGHAN 


Lover Man / Shulie A Bop; Polka Dots & 

Moonbeams / Body and Soul; They Can’t 

Take That Away From Me / Prelude to a 

Kiss; You Hit The Spot / If I Knew Then. 
(Mercury MG26005) 


Here is an album that makes a welcome 
change from Sarah’s recent excursions into 
rather banal pop songs. Incidentally all 
the titles have previously been issued on 
EP. 

Backed by a driving rhythm section, 
comprising John Malachi, piano; Joe 
Benjamin, bass and Roy Haynes on drums, 
Sarah puts over these eight standards in 
relaxed jazz style. The choice of numbers 
is good and, outside of a few rather tiresome 
tricks plus a tendency to copy Ella at times, 
this is a very successful album, and one 
which should find wide appeal. a 
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* 10" 33: r.p.m. Long Playing Records * 
* KENNY BAKER’; 
* * 
Operation Jam Session 
* Kenny Baker leading the Jazz Today Unit * 
* with Joe Harriott, Bruce Turner, Bertie King, * 
alto saxes; Jimmy Skidmore, tenor; Harry 
Klein, baritone; Keith Christie, trombone: 
* Dill Jones, piano: Eric Delaney, drums; ete. * 
* * 
* * 
9 * 
CHRIS BARBER’S BRUCE TURNER ~* 
JAZZ BAND SHOWCASE * 
CHRIS BARBER PLAYS (Vol. |) 7 x 
Farewell Blues; Blue Feeling: That’s The 
Blues, Dad; I’ve Got To Sing A Torch Song: * 
Wild Cat Blues; Ugly Child (Vocal—Ottilie cae H lw Thi I eae 
Patterson) Everybody Loves My Baby: You're. A * 
Careless Love (Vocal—Ottilie Pattersen); Love Is Just Around The Corner. * 
Papa De-Da-Da; High Society. 2 
JTL 
* 
* * 
7" 45 r.p.m. Extended Play Records 
* * 
THE VIC ASH QUARTET THE FABULOUS THAT PATTERSON GIRL 
} * Session for Four EDDIE THOMPSON Ottilie Patterson with * 
* Cocktails for Two (at the piano) Chris Barber's Jazz Band * 
I Hear Music . Trouble in Mind 
* Jeepers Creepers Perdido; Rose Room: Sister Kate; Poor Man’s Blues > 
Blue Jeans Body and Soul Make me a Pallet on the Floor 
* * 
JTE 100 JTE 101 JTE 102 
* * 
' OL GON RECORD COMPANY (1954) LTD., 66 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.|! 
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MOVIES. 

Most of our friends enjoyed “Carmen 
Jones’ so much that we saw no great point 
in voicing disappointment and arguing 
with them about it. We weren’t that inter- 
ested. We appreciated the excellence of the 
acting and the fact that the singers were 
well able to cope with the score in what we 
considered to be operatic fashion. (We’re 
great authorities on opera, loathe it, and 
have not heard any since Kirsten Flagstad 
sang in “Fidelio” at Covent Garden). The 
children, who never seemed to dig “The 
Toreador Song”, found the record of 
“Stan’ Up and Fight” inspiring, figured 
the “‘bell’’ was the one sounded at teatime, 
and set upon each other with redoubled 
fury. So Carmen brought no peace to this 
home either ! 

It was a film that cried aloud for jazz, 
but there was nary a drop, except from the 
dancers in the cafe. Instead, there was the 
language of the minstrel show: 


Dis, 

Dat, 

Dere, etc. 
What goes with Oscar Hammerstein II and 
the arbiters of good taste in Hollywood ? 

We were not surprised, therefore, by 
Billy Eckstine’s remarks in “The Melody 
Maker’. Because of the “plantation stuff”, 
he refused the part of Joe. “‘I just couldn’t 
go along with the treatment—the stereo- 
typed ‘dats’ and ‘dems’ the characters had 
to say and sing,” he said. When he went to 
see the film, he walked out in the middle ! 

We don’t think this indicates a super- 
sensitive “‘cool” attitude, but regard the 
form of protest as more than justified. The 
success of ““Carmen Jones” might produce a 
flood in the same language, and the langu- 
age is particularly inappropriate, not to say 
offensive, if the characters are to sing 
European operatics. 

H.M.V. has the stuff from the movie 
sound-track on CLP1034, and Brunswick 
has it by the cast of the original New 
York production. (Take your pick). We 
chose the latter because you can briefly 
hear Cozy Cole beating out “dat rhythm on 
a drum”’, although he is soon vanquished 
by Bizet and His Gypsy Bawlers. 

Brunswick has another testament to the 
extraordinary movies of our time: Jazz 
Themes from “The Wild One” by Leith 
Stevens’ All Stars (LA 8671). This is the 
cool by the usual Hollywood sessioneers. 
It was an enlightening experience to hear 
this music as background to Marlon 
Brando's realistic portrayal of a teenage 
ruffian leading a gang of teenage ruffians. 
We found it completely in keeping, oddly 
expressive of the importance of being a 
hooligan smart-aleck. It is a pity the film is 
not to be more widely shown, but it is 
worth travelling a few miles to see. The 
music is as hollow, humourless and unsym- 
pathetic as the characters in Brando’s 
stupid, motor-cycling mob. 

At the Everyman, we saw a short French 
film with Honegger’s “Pacific 231” as 


sound-track, made with the composer’s 
co-operation. 


This was excellent. The 


photography was first-class and revealed 
all the intentions embodied in the score, 
right from the beginning when the giant 
locomotive came to life in the sleepy 
terminus, stretched, flexed muscles, pistons 
or whatever, and set forth on its journey. 
We couldn’t help feeling that this was what 
should be done with some of Duke’s 
compositions like ““Happy-Go-Lucky Local’ 
and “Deep South Suite”. He usually has 
well conceived mind pictures and they 
could be reproduced with imaginative, 
explanatory photography—not, be it noted, 
with hokey, evasive cartoons. Incidentally 
Decca has a fine version of ‘Pacific 231” 
on LXT 5004, along with three other 

“standards” that are good to have around 
in one handy package: Ravel’s “La Valse” 
and “Bolero”, and Dukas’ “The Sorcer- 
er’s Apprentice”. They’re well played by 
the Paris orchestra with the over-long 
name. The conductor—you guessed ?—is 
Ernest Ansermet. 

—310— 
BRITISH BASHES. 

It’s not the blind man on the corner, but 
the boy on the petrol pump who keeps us 
posted on developments in British jazz. 
We've exchanged information weekly ever 
since the day he spotted a heap of records 
in the back of the car and queried sharply, 
“You modern or traditional You've 
gotta be this or that, you know, but our 
“neither” has gradually come to be accepted 
while the work of our conversion goes 
quietly on. 

For various reasons connected with the 
infamous railway strike, we spent some 
time recently listening to British jazz. 
After the prolonged rigours of Traditional 
Jazz at the Royal Festival Hall (Decca 
LK4088), the one important conclusion we 
came to was that British jazzmen must not 
sing. Somehow or other, jazz singing must 
have an American accent. We hate poor 
imitations, but find Cockney voices worse. 
The Barber-Halcox efforts might be all 
right at the end of the pier, to entertain us 
when we stagger drunkenly off the excursion 
steamer, but to be perpetrated at the Royal 
Festival Hall and then recorded is an 
incredible example of maladministration. 
Barber’s “It’s Tight Like That” is insuffer- 
able. However, George Dada Melly, 
saucily billed as ‘‘England’s Nellie Lutcher”’ 
on the sleeve, carves them all with no 
uncertainty in the provision of over-ripe 
corn and the jolly atmosphere of the 
minstrel show. Ken Colyer’s singing is, if 
only by contrast, not at all offensive. It 
could be nervousness, but it sounds relaxed 
and quiet. He has the unenviable task of 
opening the concert and his band isn’t 
impressive, but we dig what he is trying to 
do on the horn. The tone isn’t big enough 
and is often uncertain, but the sound is 
frequently mellow. We imagine he operates 
with some conception of Bunk as Bunk was 
in his prime, rather than as he was on 
records. 

The Chris Barber bunch seems to us 
painfully inhibited by the tradition of its 
models. In its unvocal moments, there is 
the dead sound of the careful copy, the 
whole accompanied by the skeleton clank 
of the banjo. 
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The Alex Welsh band pleases us more. 
Rough and hearty though it is, on this 
showing, it sounds the most alive. It is hit- 
and-run Dixieland for the most part, not 
too serious, but it has far more mobility 
and personality. (As a matter of. fact, we 
have long felt that the logical model for 
“trads’” was Wingy Mannone on_ such 
records as those he made with Arodin for 
Okeh.) The drumming here is correctly 
noisy and, thanks be, there is a guitar 
instead of banjo. We enjoyed Ian Christie’s 
clarinet best of any heard in this package 
and Welsh does well in his stop-time solo 
on “Memphis Blues’. 

Turning to Modern Jazz at the Royal 
Festival Hall (Decca LK4087), we were 
immediately conscious of a more pro- 
fessional sound and, oddly enough, more 
warmth. The Rendell sextet purveys the 
kind of ‘‘modern” jazz we care for least. 
Very clever, no doubt, but fussy and too 
busy. Benny Goodman’s cymbals irritate 
on “Honey’s Lovin’ Arms’, but he drums 
neatly and effectively behind Robinson’s 
piano on “‘Simple Life’. (What a strange 
title for ‘‘moderns” to play !). We like 
Arthur Watts’ bass feature on “‘Beginning 
to See the Light’’ with the Moule group. 
It helps to have a good number ! ‘*Water- 
loo Bridge” is taken too slowly at the 
beginning, but the conception of dynamics 
shown here is encouraging and so much 
better than one expects to find in this kind 
of music. Tony Crombie drums too much 
and too loudly, although there’s a fairly 
healthy beat on “Good Bait’, and ‘“‘Down 
Under” even swings. The backgrounds on 
the latter help a lot, but it is so disappoint- 
ing in “‘modern” big bands when the trum- 
pet soloists take off and nothing happens— 
nothing except cascades of notes and 
unswinging chains of Gillespie clichés. 
Harry South’s coolly imaginative piano 
spots are attractive. 

The recording of these two leviathans is 
good, but the applause should have been 
reduced. This seems the right time and 
place to announce the formation of the 
Society for the Abolition of Applause on 
Live Recordings. Send the stamped enve- 
lopes and postal orders at once. A sub- 
committee of the society also proposes the 
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castration of compéres who introduce all 
“attractions” with a rising inflection on the 
surname.. The reasoning behind this is 
deep and involved. 

Our third British record is by Miss 
Ottilie Patterson (Decca F10472). This isa 
very good effort, even down to the accom- 
paniment by the aforedecried Barber band. 
We gather there has already been contro- 
versy over Miss Patterson’s alleged copying 
of Bessie Smith. Now to us, the Barber 
band has a carefully manufactured antique 
sound, personality submerged beneath an 
olde tyme veneer. Miss Patterson’s singing 
on the other hand, sounds very much alive 
and not at all self-conscious. Don’t write 
us angry letters if you find that Barber 
provides you with a wonderful re-creation 
of a style you revere. We understand how 
that can be, too. .But the point is that Miss 
P. has got the blues phrasing, tone and 
beat so well taped that she deserves more 
than accompaniment. She deserves instru- 
mental inspiration as well, but maybe what 
we have in mind would just get in her hair. 

We'd like to hear her, for instance, with 
Wally Fawkes and Bruce Turner, who 
demonstrate a broader, less ingrown con- 
ception of jazz on a Decca LP happily 
entitled ‘“‘Takin’ It Easy” (LF1214). Some 
of the music on this suggests the Poston- 
Noone partnership. Fawkes now has a 
very enjoyable clarinet tone, sometimes 
rich and woody, sometimes bright and 
sparkling. The influences are audible, 
notably Bechet, but here again the music is 
alive and possessed of personality. Turner, 
on alto, also has an attractive tone, warm 
and smooth, and, like the style, somewhere 
between the Rabbit’s and Tab’s. Ideas 
flow logically, except for a tendency to 
transfer into Pete Brown’s old jump style. 
His solo on ‘‘Oh, Baby” is well constructed 
and developed until he goes into a con- 
trasting Brown routine. The same applies 
on “Exactly Like You’’. We know this is a 
minority opinion amongst those who care, 
but we've always thought Pete’s jumpy, 
staccato way of phrasing rather corny—a 
cheap route to rhythmic emphasis. The 
rhythm section is fair enough, but “A 
Monday Date” calls for the zest and 
invention of the Father. ‘Summertime’, 
too, is hard to hear for the Bechet version, 
but Fawkes does very well by it. All in all, 
this is one of the most easily swinging 
British records we have encountered. The 
level of good taste maintained is rather rare. 
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THE LATE GREAT. 

We never like getting involved in the 
annual memorials to Fats Waller. Not that 
we are unsympathetic, but, really, what 
can you say year after year about an 
artist like that ? Most of our readers won't 
be old enough to know how it used to be 
with Bix and Eddie Lang. Every year the 
same maudlin tributes used to be dragged 
out for display in papers like ‘The Melody 
Maker’’. They were usually written by the 
same inconsolable fans, who all too 
obviously were trying desperately to find 
something new to say, but who equally 
obviously, and annually, failed. 

H.M.V.’s 12 inch LP (CLP1035) of 
hitherto unpublished Waller 
is, however, something to be loudly 
applauded. There are treats of rare quality 
in all twenty performances. The only drag 
is some undistinguished playing by Rudy 
Powell, who sounds at times like a Sylvester 
man. The emphasis here is generally on 
the pianist rather than the funman, and the 
record is the better for that. 

What a wonderfully complete pianist Fats 
was ! As number after number comes up, 


most of them already familiar in his other 
versions, the variety of treatment becomes 
increasingly amazing. Everything is made 
to sound easy—and pretty. It contrasts 
sharply with so much of the music which 
afflicts us today, where the first objectives 
are apparently to make it sound difficult 
and ugly, irrespective of content. His was 
probably the greatest all-round piano 
technique jazz has known, if we take tech- 
nique to mean accomplished versatility 
rather than exhibitionistic virtuosity. It is 
noticeable on tunes like ‘Tea for Two” and 
“Sweet Sue’. Fats can play these old 
familiars simply and prettily, melody and 
all and remain musicianly, and not be corny 
in the jazz sense. (Note the leonine basses 
after the vocal in ‘‘Sweet Sue’). On the 
other hand, he can play a fast show-off 
piece like “Handful of Keys” with a 
nonchalance not to be associated with a 
fingerbuster, and swing it gaily all the 
while. He takes his own ‘Honeysuckle 
Rose”’ for the thousandth time and comes up 
with a new, ruminative conception of it at 
slowtempo. Or he plays the blues, as solidly 
and meaningfully as anyone could wish. 

The four tracks with the band are 
excellent. As we've indicated before, when 
Bugs Hamilton is in the trumpet chair, 
something special is added. His work is 


‘much superior to Autrey’s in tone and 


flexibility. In fact, Bugs is a kind of trumpet 
player we very much admire. The style is 
undramatic, not seeking to dazzle, rather 
as though he were playing for his own 
enjoyment within a comfortable technique. 
Honeybear Sedric is a kindred spirit. The 
whole group gets a _ cohesive, easy 
rock. Fats and Slick Jones are magnificent 
in the rhythm section. 

Newcomers unfamiliar with the art of 
Fats Waller cannot do better than this 
record, for in one package they get a kind 
of musical digest of it. Those better acqua- 
inted will hardly believe their good fortune 
when they hear it, and will need no further 
urging from us. 


—312— 
BASIC. 

The ‘twenties will soon be as well 
documented a period in jazz history as the 
fifties. If our music is in some danger 
of being seen as one having head and feet 
but no body, it is still obligatory to rejoice 
at such unexpected treasuries as that of the 
Oliver Okehs on Columbia 33581065. 
Never so easy to find as originals or re-issues 
these are not so well known as the Gennetts 
re-issued on Brunswick and London. The 
original recording having been superior, 
these are even more exciting. Jazz owes the 
Okeh engineers so much that we would 
like them to be identified and their names 
duly honoured. 

Less imaginationis needed to capture the 
sound of this greatest of New Orleans 
bands, and, more particularly, that of the 
trumpet duo. It is wonderfully, vibrantly 
alive here. E.M.I.’s engineers can take a 
bow, too. The selection of titles could not 
have been bettered. “Snake”, “Lovin’ 
Man”, “Dipper” and “Jazzin’ Babies” 
provide some of the best possible oppor- 
tunities of hearing King Oliver. Then there 
is Louis, soloing in “Riverside” and taking 
superb breaks in “Tears”. The thrill of 
the rolling ensemble (dig it in “Where Did 
You Stay ?”’) is matched and complement- 
ed by electric solos, twenty-two years old. 

It would be wonderful—is it asking too 
much ?—if Columbia could follow this up 
with another LP containing four more 
Okehs plus the four Columbia sides with 
Noone. We have such a partiality for 
Noone that we must seem always to under- 
rate Johnny Dodds. It is a fact that Oliver 
and Louis tend to steal Johnny from our 
ears. 

This is quickly remedied on H.M.V. 
DLP1073, where Johnny Dodds is exten- 
sively featured with no real horn competi- 
tion. On four tracks here, the master of the 
clarinet blues is heard excellently recorded 
as part of a trio. The poignancy of his 
tone is something to savour. Technically 
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less accomplished than Noone, Johnny 
shows again and again that in jazz “‘it’s the 
way that you do it’. Tone and vibrato are 
subject to no academic controls likely to 
restrict the expression of feeling, and back 
of everything there is the tough resilient 
spirit of the blues, and the same rough 
inflections found in the singers of the South. 
The difference between Dodds and Noone 
is at this period oddly like that between 
Louis and Oliver, a difference not in the 
passion portrayed, but in the way it is 
portrayed. If it all sounds direct, sensual 
and primitive now, there is nevertheless 
a light, distinguishing veil of sophistication 
on the work of Noone and Oliver. 

Although the apostles of “‘wild-man”’ 
improvising may be disappointed that they 
are not more dissimilar, it was a good idea 
to put out the two versions of “Blue 
Clarinet Stomp”. There’s a wonderfull 
mean, descending phrase in this whic 
Bechet also uses, and with even more 
conviction. The powerful bass playing of 
old-timer Bill Johnson (born 1872) is 
notable musically and also from the point 
of view of its recording date (1928). Viva 
Senor Hifi! 

There is more splendid clarinet in the old 
Style to be heard on Vogue LDE123, 
this time from the very talented Darnell 
Howard. Now that clarinet playing has 
degenerated to the level of DeFranco, it is 
a great pity that something is not done 
about Howard. Quite apart from being 
the most skilled performer in the New 
Orleans idiom around today, he is obvious- 
ly capable of exciting solo creations with 
or without scored backgrounds. Certainly 
he is the star of the four tracks here by 


Richard M. Jones’ group, but the trombone 
of Preston Jackson is also very enjoyable 
in an unpretentious way. There seem to be 
quite a few musicians like Preston who 


never make the big-time, presumably 
because they prefer to stay in Chicago, but 
his rugged, forthright blowing has far more 
genuine jazz feeling than that of many 
names at the top of the tree today. Bob 
Schoffner is not very impressive. It is 
interesting to hear the piano of Richard 
M., one of the influential figures on the 
Chicago scene at different times. (Inciden- 
tally, Derrick, we thought “Trouble in 
Mind” was his most famous number). 
The tracks by Punch Miller are not worth 
much. It is hard to make a come-back on 
trumpet. 

Last, and decidedly not least, is a third 
volume by Jelly Roll Morton on H.M.V. 
DLP1071. This is probably the best yet 
and likely, assuming there are two more to 
come, to remain the best. With ten tracks 
by fine personnels, this is a splendid buy. 
All the performances have been discussed 
and written about so often that we don’t 
intend any detailed examination here, but 
we must make a special mention of George 
Mitchell. What a giant contribution he 
makes! That sure, tasteful cornet voice 
adds so much of value. The clarinettists on 
these dates read like some kind of Who’s 
Who. Simeon, Bigard, Howard and Dodds 
—and this time we give our vote to Simmie, 
the young man with the flame. The record- 
ing is again excellent. 

—313— 
POLITICS. 

You may remember that last month we 

quoted Nat Hentoff on the subject of 


Tommy Dorsey, who had _ described 
“modern jazzmen” as “musical Commun- 
ists’’ in “Look”. Enlarging on the subject 
in “Down Beat” for June 15th, Hentoff 
finds extremely unfair the printing of 
statements “by Dorsey and Rich that 
smear hundreds of jazzmen without giving 
a representative of modern jazz a chance to 
reply.” 

Fair enough ? A nice grasp of ethics ? 

Then how did Hentoff feel about the 
review of Hugues Panassié’s “‘Dictionnaire 
du Jazz’ which appeared in ‘“‘Down Beat” a 
while ago. This was written by that fair- 
minded representative of “‘modern jazz’, 
Leonard Feather, whois himself reported as 
engaged on the production of an ‘‘Encyclo- 
pedia of Jazz’. If ever we read a smear, 
this was it. In our opinion it was more than 
misleading and well calculated to obstruct 
publication of the Panassié work in the 
U.S. 


Now those poor “modern jazzmen” 
haven’t a chance to reply to Dorsey, but did 
“Down Bea.” publish the letters Panassié 
and his friends in France wrote about the 
Feather review? Did it, hell? Not 
bloody likely ! Not a one of them. 


But if you still think Tommy was wicked, 
you must read on in this same issue of 
“Down Beat” for June 15th. Bassist 
Charlie Mingus is blindfolded by Mr. 
Feather and made to listen to a record by 
Oscar Peterson and Buddy De Franco. 
“I think that’s fascist music,” says Charlie. 


Aesthetically and ethically, we Europeans 
may lag behind, but the smell isn’t quite so 
bad over here. 


VOGUE CORAL JAZZ SERIES 


LRA 10021—BEN WEBSTER, 


Tenor Sax Stylings. 

I got it bad and that ain’t good ; Spang; 
Dark corners; Blues Mr. Brim; Frog 
and mule; Doctor Keets; P & T blues; 
Jeep is Jumpin’. 


LRA 10022—FRANK MELROSE, 
MARY LOU WILLIAMS 


Pass the jug; Jelly roll stomp; Jingles; 
Barrel House Piano; You've got to be 
modernistic; Drag *em; Night Life; 
Stompin’ °em down; Tack head blues. 


LRA 10016—BOOGIE WOOGIE 


MOOD 


Pete Johnson—Answer to the Boogie; 
Dive Bomber; My Freeddie Blues; 
Zero Hour; Bottomland Boogie: 
Kaycee Feeling; Lights cut Mood; 
Rock it Boogie. 


New Orleans to Chicago—Riverboat Jazz 


LRA 10023— 
KING OLIVER AND HIS DIXIE 
SYNCOPATORS. 


Snag it; Capitol blues; Mr. Jelly Lord; 
Midnight mama. 


JIMMY WADE AND HIS DIXIE- 
LANDERS—JIMMY WADE 
WITH PUNCH MILLER 


Gates blues; Parkway stomp; Down 
by the Levee; She’s crying for me. 


LRA 10020—KING OLIVER and his 
DIXIE SYNCOPATORS, Vol. 1. 
Black snake blues; Willie the weeper; 
Aunt Hagar’s blues; Speakeasy blues; 
Sugar foot stomp; Snag it No. 2; 
Someday sweetheart; Too bad. 


LRA 10024—ERSKINE HAWKINS 
AND ORCHESTRA 
After hours; Tuxedo Junction; Bear 
Mash blues; Nona; Station break; 
Skippin’ and a hoppin’; So long; 
Goodbye blues; Downbeat. 


LRA 10015—BATTLE OF JAZZ. 


Roy Eldridge and His Orchestra: 
The Gasser; Jump through the win- 
dow, Minor jive, Stardust. 

Sam Price and his Blusicians: 
Honeysuckle Rose; Big Joe; Boogie 
Woogie Notion; Boogin’ a plenty. 


LRA 10018—BATTLE OF JAZZ. 


Jimmy Noone and his Orchestra; 
Bump it, Japansy, Five Times, 
You know. 

Johnay Dodds and his Chicago Boys: 
Wild Man Blues, 29th and Dearborn, 
Melancholy, Sweet Lorraine. 


“SHADES OF BIX” 
JIMMY McPARTLAND 
LRA10606—i’m coming Virginia, River- 
boat shuffle; Ostrich walk; Since my 
best girl turned me down; Singin’ the 
blues; Clarinet Marmalade; Daven- 
port Blues; Louisiana. 


VOGUE CORAL RECORDS, 113-114 FULHAM ROAD, S.W.3 
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FOUR AWAYS... 


This has been something of a ‘letters 
from far places’ month. The first 
one that dropped onto the breakfast 
table amongst the corn flakes and egg 
stains came from Beryl Bryden. We 
had a vague idea that Beryl was in Paris, 
but apparently she is now whooping 
it up in the Hamburg part of the 
Continent. She went over for a month’s 
Stay at the New Orleans Bierbar in 
Dusseldorf and is now moving on for 
further months in other Bierbars throu- 
ghout Germany. It all sounds a little 
boozy to us, but the typing was steady 
enough, so maybe a literal translation 
of Bierbar doesn’t convery the whole 
of its entertainment potential. Beryl 
spent the first month singing with the 
Fatty George band, who can apparently 
turn it on either very, very cool or in 
the Dixieland idiom, then moved on to 
sing with the Gunter Boas band (no 
information given as to this band’s 
style or calibre). She is now back with 
the Fatty George band in Hamburg 
after being welcomed into Hamburg 
Station in film star fashion with a band 
playing (Fatty’s) and bouquets of 
flowers. 

The New Orleans Bierbar in Ham- 
burg is situated on the Reeperbaum, 
which is a name well known to anyone 
Stationed in that part of Germany 
during their service career. Fuller 
descriptions of the area are given, but we 
won't pass them on for fear of corrupt- 
ing our Teddy Boy readers. Beryl, 
apart from frequent broadcasts for 
BFN, is having a whale of a time 
generally, and seems likely to become a 
permanent small piece of England 
abroad. 

A few weeks after receiving this letter, 
an impressive blue air mail job arrived 
from Doug Whitton in Montreal. 
Doug, one time managing director of 
Vogue Records, reports that the French 
Canadian chicks are as square as a 
gross of Oxo cubes, but that the jazz is 
plentiful and the best. Nearly every big 
name in the business has been through 
Montreal recently, from Ellington to 
Peterson via Illinois Jacquet. He 
managed to get down to the Newport 
Jazz Festival last year, and reports that 
it was held in the open air in a howling 
gale. The jazz for once lived up to 


everybody’s expectations, but he was 
laid up for two weeks afterwards with 
the cold he caught. 


By BRIAN 


A fair number of ex-Charing Cross 
Rd. habitues have emigrated to Mon- 
treal and established a rather esoteric 
and frowned upon colony there. The 
most startling member of the group is 
Patsy, a girl known to many thousands 
of Humphrey Lyttelton Clubgoers as 
‘Frankie’. She created a minor furore 
recently by strolling through the centre 
of Montreal in black fishnet stockings 
and a sack like sweater. (No, Doug 
didn’t mention anything else). 

From nearer home, but not all that 
much as far as we are concerned, came 
a message from Bill Brennan in Manche- 
ster. Bill is the manager of ‘The Jazz 


‘Aces’, a traditional group under the 


leadership of bass player Eric Batty. 
The last time we had a letter from Bill 
Brennan, he was extolling the virtues of a 
band which he was managing called the 
Mart Rodgers Jazz Aces. Bands may 
come and bands may go but managers 
and agents go on for ever. Violent 
upheavals, mainly occasioned by Nat- 
ional Service remoulded Mart Rodgers’ 
band into its present form and name, 
but we’re glad to see that the ladies are 
still represented by Sue McManus on 
banjo. (We’re sure we read somewhere 
that she got married recently). 

The band is the resident group at the 
Vieux Carre Jazz Club which meets in 
the Thatched House Hotel in Market 
Street. Now this club at the time of 
writing has a membership of 1158 
persons; which points to something. 
Bill suggests that much of the success of 
the club is due to the hard work put in 
by the secretary Norman Bird and his 
assistant Miss Pamela Heap. He also 
suggests that if we mention the club in 
this column (which we have) it might be 
a nice gesture to mention their names at 
the same time. Well, alright Bill. 
Norman Bird.and Pamela Heap. There! 

We might point out, as information 
on the side, to those of you rushing 
out to visit the club, that the Eric Batty 
Jazz Aces have set as their target 
a sound lying somewhere between 
George Lewis and Ken Colyer. 

Our fourth away came up unexpect- 
edly. It’s a long story as to why we were 
in Kings Lynn on that particular 
Tuesday evening, so we won’t go into it. 
Nevertheless, there we were, looking for 
the river or, at any rate, the local 
version of Dreamland, when our ears 
were assaulted by someone wailing on 
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an alto. It was nothing breathtaking, 
but it was definitely a wail and not a 
Victor Silvester sound, so we decided to 
investigate. 

As we rounded the corner we saw two 
U.S. Military Policemen emerge from 
a doorway, above which shone this 
startling message—The Palm Room— 
Jazz Party’. We went in. Nobody 
charged us admission and we found out 
later that this was a general practice 
and not just a lucky piece of entry on 
our part. The Palm Room turned out 
to be the ball room of the Globe Hotel, 
and the Jazz Party was a fortnightly 
blow for some semi-pro musicians in the 
district organised by the Globe Hotel 
in aid of its bar receipts. It was immen- 
sely cheerful inside and the audience 
consisted mainly of American and 
British servicemen with their attendant 
female interest. The music, though not 
sensational, was certainly entertaining 
and grew more so as the evening pro- 
gressed and we nestled more snugly 
into a long counter, quaintly called 
‘The Bar’ by the locals. 

The alto player who had first attracted 
our attention, turned out to be a 
gentleman by the name of Derek 
Cubitt, who was the mainstay of a 
modern style quartet. The club had 
one of the friendliest atmospheres we’ve 
found in a long while, and what’s more, 
regular breathing was permitted. This 
is one club we're pleased to recommend 
to anyone in the Kings Lynn area. 
Apart from any other consideration, it’s 
the only one for about 50 miles in any 
direction. 


BERYL BRYDEN with the Fatty George Band 
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.... AND ONE HOME 


Once every twelve months; in fact 
as an annual event, the Wilcox Organ- 
isation holds a mammoth Dixieland 
Jazz Ball at the Hammersmith Palais. 
This year we went. By 8 o’clock the 
doors had been shut on a capacity 
crowd and a mob of people outside 
needed police control to prevent. them 
blocking the road. This enormous 
crowd had been cajoled to the event 
aimost entirely by an astute use of 
the old London Jazz Club mailing list. 
There certainly hadn’t been much 
display advertising. Mingling with this 
mail order audience was a noticeable 
section from the local child gangster 
colony. Two of them started a fight 


later on, but it was a big disappointment 
as neither of them seemed to carry a 
knife. 

The entertainment was mammoth, 
and included Gerry Brown’s Dixie- 
landers from Bournemouth, Sandy 
Brown’s band, Mick Mulligan’s band, 
the Mick Kennedy band from Aldershot, 
Lord and Lady D’s Dixieland Jazzmen, 
Mike Daniel’s band and Chris. Barber. 
The comperes were David -Millar, 
Rex Harris and Lord Donegal. All 
the bands played exactly as expected, 
which was fine as far as the audience 
was concerned. As far as we were 
concerned, this fact, and the terrific 
heat generated by the mass dancing 
forced us to leave about two hours 
before the end of the show. 


Europe’s Hus OF TRADITIONAL JAZZ 
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HUMPHREY 
LYTTELTON 


Open every— at Mack’s, 100 Oxford Street, London W.1. Cus DETAILS FROM 
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WEDNESDAY SANDY BROWN GER 7494 

evening and visits from leading Traditional Bands 


Sandwiched in the middle of this 
family size jazz package was a girl 
singer called Shirley Ryan, who sang 
with Mike Daniels. She received only 
lukewarm applause to some magnifi- 
cent versions of ‘Ain’t Misbehavin’ ’ 
and ‘I can’t give you anything but love’. 

She sold the songs as only a top line 
professional could, and generated more 
swing on her own account than the 
entire Mike Daniels band which tootled 
away behind her. She comes from 
Australia and is at present singing in 
various London night spots. We sug- 
gest that she is a girl with a very big 
future; though with a rather more 
discerning audience than this one 
appeared to be. 
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RECENT AMERICAN 
RECORDS 


Compiled by 


The Buck Clayton jam session which 
Philips have now issued on BBL 7032 is 
one of the three notable records produced 
by George Avakian and John Hammond 
for U.S. Columbia. At this time, when jazz 
is struggling :o make a comeback, in the 
face of the commercially popular Holly- 
wood and Dixieland styles, I believe it to 
be an exiremely significant and valuable 
item. 

It is futile to talk of this kind of music as 
Swing Music, with or without the emphasis 
of capitals. It swings, of course, but it has 
valid roots far further back than the 
*thirties. 1. is the soloistic idiom, modified 
in instrumental translation, which existed 
in essence even before the New Orleans 
style, when man first sang the blues and 
obtained some kind of accompaniment. It 
is also the music of a true jam session, 
relaxed, with highs and lows of inspiration 
and dynamics, the musicians blowing as 
they feel rather than to excite an audience. 

A good rhythm section is the first 
essential for any successful jam session, 
and of those—all good—on the three 
records so far issued in this series under 
Buck’s name, that on BBL 7032 is the best. 
It is the Basie triumvirate of Green, Page 
and Jo Jones, with Sir Charles Thompson 
at the piano. (I don’t think you are going to 
find that the praise lavished on Sir Charles 
of recent months has been in any way 
excessive). For all its sensitivity to the mood 
of the soloists, this is a quartet which 
commands, and continually insists on the 
need to swing. 


CLAYTON AND NEWMAN 


Buck Clayton and Joe Newman were 
an admirable choice for trumpets, stimu- 
lating to one another, with distinct style, 
but similar in maturity of approach. Urbie 
Green and Henderson Chambers are less 
suitable as running mates. Henderson plays 
the magnificent and moving trombone 
expected of him since Redman’s “Carrie 
Mae Blues’ and Sy Oliver’s “Siesta at 
the Fiesta.” In comparison, the more 
“modern” style of Urbie Green sounds, to 
me, stiff and corny. Green and Benny 
Powell together on the first session were 
understandable, but Chambers deserved a 
Trummy Young, Dickie Wells or Matthew 
Gee (if the latter could have been tem- 
porarily unhooked from the cool style and 
returned to that he once played so superbly). 

Julian Dash, new to those unfamiliar 
with the Erskine Hawkins band, blows 
excellent tenor, and the Basie band’s 
anchor, Charlie Fowlkes, plays big, booting 
baritone with tremendously exciting and 
driving attack when heard in solos. The 
third saxophonist, Lem Davis on alto, plays 
it cool. To my mind, his solos, however 
good of their kind, break the continuity 
and sound ludicrous by reason of their 
affectations of tone and phrasing. It is a 
case of putting a pigeon among the cats. 
Nearly all American promoters of jam 
sessions appear to have thought it reason- 
able to mix styles this way, but I am sur- 
prised to find Avakian and Hammond 


STANLEY DANCE 


guilty of it. However, so much else was 
superbly done that there is no need to 
linger longer on this. 

It is really a thrill to hear good musicians 
again with space to take off and soar, with 
not only good rhythmic suppoit, but alo 
supremely appropriate and encouraging 
backgrounds from the other horns. The 
routines are good and the feared drum solos 
and loud, exhibitionisiic climaxes never 
come. Some critics have surprisingly found 
the performances too long, but their length 
seems to me a great recommendation when 
the recording is so good and the music 
moves so compellingly as most of this. 

A few minor points of criticism (1) the 
applause of the “invited audience’ is 
unconvincing and would have been better 


- erased from the tapes; (2) choice of material 


is not always happy, for few but their 
composers can want to hear the tiresome 
melodies of ‘“Huckle-Buck” and ‘‘Unde- 
cided”’ again; (3) Avakian’s employments 
of “chugging” and “powerhouse” as 
adjectives to describe Hawk’s style is 
clumsy, to say the least; (4) the printing of 
the names of Woody Herman and Benny 
Goodman in type as large as that of Buck 
Clayton on CL. 567 and CL.614 may be 
good publicity, but it suggests a lack of 
ethics; (5) the Philips sleeve has photographs 
of all the musicians except Julian Dash and 
does not carry the very useful ‘Chorus 
Schedule” printed on the other two 
records in America (if the latter was 
replaced by the advertisment for other 
“famous recordings,” it was a cardinal 
error on someone’s part). 


The two sessions yet to be issued here are 
every bit as good as the one we now have. 
They introduce such sterling artists as 
Coleman Hawkins, Joe Thomas (trumpet); 
Trummy Young, Billy Kyle, Jimmy Jones 
and Milt Hinton. Your prompt purchase 
of BBL7032, which I earnes.ly recommend, 
should lead to their early release here. 


ADAMS, WCODROW 
Baby, you just don’t know; Wine head 


woman METEOR 5018 
ALFRED, CHUZ (instr.) 
Buckeye bounce; Caravan SAVOY 1158 


AMMONS, ALBERT 
St. Louis Blues; Bass goin’ crazy; Mon- 
day struggle; Mecca Flat Blues. Meade 
Lux Lewis: Messin’ around; Deep 
fives; Blues de Lux; Closin’ eS 


VERSIDE 1063 
BARNET, CHARLIE 
Rockin’ in rhythm; Tell me, dream face; 
My old flame; Caravan; Andy's boogie; 
Pompeton turnpike; Cherokee and red- 
skin rumba; Skyliner; East Side, West 
Side; Terry tune; Things ain't what they 
used to be; The gal from Joe’s; Barner- 
ology COLUMBIA CL 369 


BARLOW, DEAN 


Don't leave me, baby; Forever JEE-DEE 803 
BARTEL, LOU 
Give me your love tonight; | pray APOLLO 473 


BASIE, COUNT, (Joe Newman, Reunald Jones, 
Thad Jones, Wendell Culley, tps: Henry 
Coker,.. Ben Powell, Bill Hughes, tb: 
Marshall Royal, as: Frank Wess, Frank Foster, 
Bill Graham, ts: Charlie Fowlkes, bs: Freddie 
Greene, zg: Ed. Jones, b: Sonny Payne, d: Joe 
Williams, vocals). 

Every Day, pts. | and 2; The comeback 
CLEF 89149X45 


BECHET, SIDNEY 
Who; September song; | got rhythm; 
Song of the Medina; Box Car oe: 
The broken windmill; Love me with 
feeling; Without a home 


RIVERSIDE 2516 


photo RUBY BRAFF and BUCK CLAYTON 
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BEIDERBECKE, BIX 
The Wolverines: Susie; Tiger Rag; 
Big Boy; Tia Juana; Sioux City Six: 
I'm glad; Flock o’ blues. 
Jugglers: Toddlin’ blues: Davenpor' 
Blues RIVERSIDE 1050 
BEST FROM THE WEST 
Van Nuys indeed; Here's Pete; 
blindfold test No. 3; Burbank boun 
Arcadia; No love, no nothing BLUE NOTE BLPS060 
BERRY RICHARD 
Don’ cha go; God gave me you FLAIR 1068 
BIG MAYBELLE (acc. Leroy Kirkland) 
Ain't no use; Don't leave poor me OKEH 7053 
BLAND, BOBBY BLUE 
It’s my life, baby; Time out 
BOOGIE WOOGIE 
Meade Lux Lewis & George Hannah: 
Freakish man; Molasses Sopper; Dobby 
Bragg & ‘“‘Boodie-it” Wiggins: Evil 
woman blues; Keep a-knockin’; Cripple 
Clarence Lofton & Louise Johnson: 
By the moon and stars; On the wall; 
Blind Leroy Garnett & Wiggins: 
My lovin’ blues; Weary heart blue: 


RIVERSIDE 1052 
BOSTIC, EARL 
Cherry Bean; Remember KING 4799 
BRAFF, RUBY AND ELLIS LARKINS 
Love for sale; Pocket full of dreams; 
Blues for Ruby; I've got the world on a 
string; Please, Old folks VANGUARD VRS-8019 
Blues for Ellis; A city called Heaven; 
What is there to say?; When a —- 
loves a man; You are too beautiful 
Skylark VANGUARD VRS-8020 
BROOKS, BILLY 
wo is everywhere; Song of the 
drea DUKE 142 
BROWN, , CLIFFORD (Zoot Sims, Bob Gordon, 
Stu W Russ Fr , Shelly Manne, 
Joe Carson Smith: arr. Jack 
Montrose). 
Gone with the wind; Joy Spring; Finders 
keepers; Blueberry hill; Tiny capers; 
Bones for Jones; Daahoud 
PACIFIC JAZZ P 19 
(Six violins, two violas, one cello, plus 
Max Roach, George Morrow, Ritchie 
Powell, Barry Galbraith: arr. Neal 
Hefti) 
Yesterdays; Laura; What's new? Blue 
oon; Can't help lovin’ dat man; Em- 
braceable you; Willow, weep for me; 
Memories of you; Smoke gets in your eyes 
Portrait of Jenny; Where or when 
Stardust EMARCY MG36005 
BRUBECK, DAVE (Paul Desmond, Joe Dodge, 
Bob Bates) 


NTASY LP 3-20 
BUTLER, ANTHONY 
Judgement’ s comin’; World’s testimon- 
ial APOLLO 295 
CAIN, JACKIE & ROY KRAL 
Mountain greenery; Yesterdays; Season 
in the sun; Hook, line and snare; Cherr- 
ful little earful; | didn’t know what time 
it was; Slowly: Thou swell STORYVILLE 322 
CALHOUN, CHARLIE (Jesse Stone) 
in the middie; Why the car 
M.G 


CARMICHAEL, HOAGY 

Rockin’ chair; Barnacle Bill; Moon 

country; Sing it wey down low; Bessie 

couldn't help it; Georgia; One morning 

in May; Lazy River VICTOR LPT3072 
CHARLES, TEDDY 

Violetta; ‘Night we called it a day; Jay 

walkin’ Speak low; Relaxo-abstracto; 

| can’t get started NEW JAZZ 1106 
CHENIER, CLIFTON 

Ay-tete fee; Boppin’ the rock SPECIALITY 552 
COLLECTORS ITEMS 

Jelly James: Georgia Bobo; Make me 

know it; Preston Jackson: Trombone 

man; Yearning for Mandalay; Harmony 

blues; It's tight, Jim; Triangle Harmony 

Boys: Chicken Supper Strut; Chicago 

Stompers:*Stomp Your Stuff RIVERSIDE 1057 
COMSTOCK, FRANK 

South of Brazil; Passion girl; Taylor talks; 

Languid Latin; The grabber: Frantica; 

Laurel; Footloose; Starlight; Less sand; 

more cement JAZZ TAPE 4004 
COOPER, JERRY, acc. Johnny Guarneri 

Nobody's sweetheart: ! ain't got nobody 


ANCHOR 26 
COOPER, PRINCE 
The wiggler; I'm sitting on top of the 
world CLUB 5! 10! 
DAILEY, PETE 
There's a quaker down in quaker town; 
Swanee River; Closer walk with thee; 
Makelove to me; Lucas, Johnny: (Matty 
Matlock, MikeHobi, tb.) Lazy river; 
Hindustan; Love-less love; High society 
JAZ ZTAPE 4003 
DAVIS, MILES (Milt Jackson, Percy Heath, 


Kiook, Monk) 
Bag's groove; Swing spring PRESTIGE LP 196 


DUKE 14! 


M. 11989 


DEFRANCO, BUDDY & OSCAR PETERSON 
Porgy; | was doing alright; 'S wonderful; 
Bess; Strike up the band; They can’t take 
that away; The man | love; | got rhythm; 
Someone to watch over me; It ain't nec- 


essarily so (12 inch) NORGRAN MG N-I016 


DENNIS, MATT 
Dancing on the ceiling; Mimi; Nobody's 
heart; Blue moon; Isn't it romantic; | 
married an angel; Mountain greenery; 
Give her a kiss; Wait till you see nil : 
didn't know what time it was; This fun 
world; Have you met Miss Jones? VICTOR LPM1065 
DILLARD, VARETTA 
Promise, Mr. Thomas; You're the answer 
to my prayer SAVOY 1160 
DORSEY, TOMMY & JIMMY (with California 
Ramblers) 
Side-walk blues; Clementine; Up and at 
‘em; Stockholm stomp; Third rail; 
When Erastus plays his old zazoo; Cheat- 
in’ on me; | ain't got nobody RIVERSIDE 105! 
DUKE, BILLY 
Fun lovin’ woman; Flip, flop, and fly CASINO 138 
DUPREE, JACK 
Harelip blues; Let the doorbell ring KING 4797 
EASTER, MONTE 
New Orleans hop; Blues in the evening 
ALADDIN 3256 
ELLINGTON, DUKE (AI Hibbler vocals) 
Do nothing till you hear from me; 
Don’t get around much anymore 
COLUMBIA 35437 
ELLIOTT, DON (mellophone: Bill Byers, tb: 
Danny Banks, bs: Barry Galbraith, ¢: Howie 
Reich, tp: Hal McKusick, as and fl: Milt Hinton, 
b: Mel Zelnick, d: Manny Albam, arr.) 
Spring is here; "Sposin’; With the 
wind and the rain in your hair; Summer 
setting; Fascinatin’ rhythm; Almost like 
being in love; Deep purple; The lamp is 
low; My reverie; Mellophone mambo 
(12 inch) BETHLEHEM BOP-1I2 
tp, vibes’"and mellophone; Ellis Larkins, p: Aaron 
Bell, b: Bobby Donaldson, d). 
Out of this world; Charmaine; Do 
nothing till you hear from me; Wally’s 
theme; Blues for brother Herb; My 
heart stood still VANGUARD VRS-8016 
EWELL, 
South Side strut; Spanish singe; Delmar 
rag; Mabel’s dream; Atlanta blues; 
Melancholy stomp; Beale Street blues; 
Willie the Weeper WINDIN’ BALL 10! 
Buddy’s habits; Working man blues; 
Froggy Moore: Sweet baby doll; Ain’t 
gonna tell nobody; Snake rag; Weather 
Bird rag; Where did you stay last night? 
Just Gone; Mandy Lee blues; Jazzin’ 
babies blues; New Orleans stomp (12 
inch) WINDIN’ BALL 103 
GETZ, STAN (ts; Duke Jordan, p: Jim Raney, g: 
Bill Crow, b: Frank Isola, d). 
ae to the Orient; These — 


ORGRAN 141 
GONZALES, BABS 
Rockin’ and rollin’ the blues; Hair- 


dressin’ women CRAZY 1002 
GREEN, CHICK (instr.) 

Greensleeves; Intermezzo GROOVE 107 
GREEN, RU 

Highway No. |; You mean everything to 

me CLUB 'SI 103 
GRIFFIN, BUDDY 

CHESS 1597 


You keep me guessing; | got asecret 
GRISSOM, N 

Just fall in love; Recess in heaven MILLION 2011 
GROVES, BIG BOY 

| gotta new car; Midnight special 
GUITAR SLIM 

1 got sumpin’ for you; You're gonna 

miss me SPECIALITY 551 
HAWKINS, COLEMAN (Emmett Berry, Eddie 

Bert, Billy Taylor, Jo Jones, Milt Hinton) 

Get happy; If | had you; Lullaby of Bird- 

land; Out of nowhere; Blue Lou; Stompin’ 

at the Savoy; Ain't misbehavin’: Cheek 

to cheek; Just you, just me (12 inch) 

CONCERT HALL CHJj!201 

HEFTI, NEAL 


Buttercup; Moon Nocturne EPIC 9103 
HENDERSON, FLETCHER 
Swamp blues; Off to Buffalo; Prince of 
Wails; Mandy; Hop off; When spring 
comes peeping through; Rough ho 
blues; When you walked out RIVERSIDE 1055 
HENKE, MEL 
Dream a little dream on me; | can’t give 
you anything but love; Sentimental 
journey; Frankie and Johnny; Where or 
when; Sleepy time down South; Man | 
love; Ain't misbehavin’; Kammenoi 
Ostrow; Four deuces; Nola; Liza (12 inch) 
CONTEMPORARY C-500! 
HILL, CHIPPIE (acc. Lee Coliins, Baby Dodds, 
Montana Taylor). 
How long blues; Nobody knows you 
when you're down and out; Charleston 
blues; Trouble in mind; Careless love; 
Worried jailhouse blues; Mistreatin’ 
Mr. Dupree; Around the clock blues 
RIVERSIDE 1059 


SPARK 114 


32 


HODGES, JOHNNY (Arthur Clarke, ts: Leroy 
Lovett,'p: Hal Baker, tp.: Lawrence Brown .tb; 
John Williams,‘ b: Louis Belison, d). 


Squatty Roo, | and 2 NORGRAN 142 
HOOKER, JOHN LEE 
Taxi driver; You receive me MODERN 958 


HOUSTON, JOE (instr.) 

Candy rock; Riverside rock RPM 427 
JACKSON, MAHALIA (Ralph Jones, organ: 

Mildred Falls, p: Allen Hanlon, g: Frank 

Carroll, b: Bunny Shawker, d). 

I'm going to live the life; When ! wake up 

in glory; Jesus met the woman at the well; 

Oh, Lord, is it 1?; Move on up a little 

higher; When the Saints go marching 

in; Walk over God's Heaven; Keep 

your hand on the plow; Didn't it rain? 

(12 inch) COLUMBIA CL-644 
JAMAL, AHMAD (p: Richard Davis, b: Ray 

Crawford, 2g). 


But not for me; Seleritus PARROT 810 
JAMES, BOBBY 

Baby, I'm tired; | need you so CLUB ’51 104 
JAMES, ELMORE 

No love in my heart; Happy home FLAIR 1069 
JAMES, A 

Hey ! Henry; Be mine MODERN 957 


JAMES, HARRY 

The great lie; Three for the show COLUMBIA 40503 
JAZZ AT STORYVILLE (Dickenson, Russell, 

Davidson, Wein, Wheeler, Drootin) 

The lady's in love with you; She's funny 

that way; Louise; If | had you; Back in 

your own backyard; | want a little girl; 

Sweet Georgia Brown STORYVILLE LP 319 
JAZZ STUDIO THREE (Graas, Mulligan, 

Fagerquist, Mitchell, Bunker, Paich, Roberts, 

Mariano, Candoli, Sims, Giuffre, Previn, 

Counce). 

Mulliganesque; My buddy; 6/4 and even; 

Charleston; Rogeresque; Jazz sections 

from Symphony No. | in F 

Street Rag (12 inch) CCA DL 8014 
JEFFERSON, BLIND LEMON 

Blind Lemon's penitentiary blues; Baker 

shop; Long distance moan; Bad luck 

blues; Big night blues; Sunshine special; 

Peach orchard mama; Chock house 

blues RIVERSIDE 1053 
JENNINGS, BILL 

KING 4760 


Big Boy; Danny boy 
JOHNSON, ELLA 

Someday; Break my heart intwo MERCURY 70628 
JOHNSON, J. J. & KAI WINDING (Leo Parker, 

Hank Jones, Bauer, Mingus) 

The major; Yesterdays; Riffette; Bone- 

ology; What is this thing called Love ? 

The boy next door; Speak low; The 

Carioca SAVOY MG 15048 

(Dick Katz, p: Al Harewood, d: Milt Hinton, 

Wendell Marshall, b). 

Out of this world; Thou swell; Lover; 

Lope City; Stolen bass; It's all right with 

me; Mad about the boy; Yes, sir, eo s 

my baby; That's how | feel about yo 

Gong rock (12 inch) BETHELEM BCP-13 
JOHNSON, OSIE (Dick Katz, p: Milt Hinton, 

b: Thad Jones, tp: Frank Wess, ts and fl: Bill 

Hughes, Henry Coker, Benny Powell, tb: 

Eddie Jones, b: on last three titles). 

Cat Walk; | dont want to cry any more; 

Don’t bug me, hug me; Johnson's whacks 

Flute to boot; Osmosis PERIOD SPL 1112 
JOHNSON, PETE 

Let’ jump; Climbin’ and screamin’; 

Pete’s blues; Buss Robinson blues; B & 

O blues; Shuffie boogie; Re-pete blues; 

How long, how long RIVERSIDE 1054 
KARR, MARLINA Sy Otwer 

I'm sorry, darlin’; You all you BULLSEYE | 
KENNEDY, BIG TINY 

Country boy; | need a good woman GROOVE 106 
KENTON, N 

Dark eyes; Casanova CAPITOL 3110 

Freddy; The handwriting’s on the wall 
CAPITOL 3154 
Falling; 23N—82W CAPITOL 3131 
KING. EARL 

Old faithful and true love; My house is 

not a home KING 4798 
KNIGHT, MARIE 

The battle of Jericho; A traveler's tune 


DECCA 48334 
LAMBERT, LLOYD (instr.) 
King Cotton; Heavy sugar SPECIALITY 553 
LAWSON, YANK (James P. Johnson, Pee Wee 
Russell, Eddie Condon, Joe Marsala). 
Squeeze me; Old-fashioned love; Yank’s 
blues; That's a-plenty; Jeepers creepers; 
Sunday; Double clarinet blues; 
Wolverine blues RIVERSIDE 2509 
Te GEORGE (featuring Red Allen) 
James Infirmary; Hindustan; Some 
these days; Darktown 
ball; Dallas blues; Careless love; L 
easy-an-i-a; Red wing RIVERSIDE 2512 
(with Original Zenith Brass Band) 
Fidgety Feet; Bugle Boy March; Saluta- 
tion March; If | ever cease to love; ‘Tain’ : 
nobody's bizness; Shake it and break i 
RIVERSIDE D 58 
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LIGHTNING JUNIOR 

Somebody changee the lock; Ragged 

and hungry HARLEM 2334 
LITTLEFIELD, LITTLE WILLIE 

Sitting on the curbstone; Jim Wilson 

boogie FEDERAL 12221 
LITTLE WALTER 

Roller coaster; | got to go 
McGHEE, STICKS 

Get your mind out of the gutter; Sad 

bad, glad 
McKAY, STUART 

Song of the bayou; Those that live by 

the sword; Take me out to the ball game; 

Ode to a mode; Newton the fig; Three 

speeds forward; "A foggy day; When your 

lover has gone; Aren’t you glad you 

came?; What a way torun a railroad 

Fagotte gavotte; You're just a cucumber 

(12 inch) VICTOR LJM 1021 
McKINNEY’S COTTON PICKERS. 

Stop kidding; Put it there; Milenberg 

joys; Nobody's sweetheart; Some sweet 

day; Shim-me-sha-wabble; It’s tight like 


CHECKER 817 


KING 4800 


that; There’s a rainbow round my 

shoulder LVA 3031 
McRAE, CARMEN 

They all laughed; Keep me in mind DECCA 29398 
MADDIN, JIMMY 

Let ‘em roll; Boogie boo TAMPA 102 


MARIANO, CHARLIE (as: Frank Rosolino, 
tb: Stu Williamson, tp: Claude Williamson, p: 
Max Bennett, b: Stan Levey, d). 

Chloe; Green walls; ’S nice; Three little 

words; You go to my head; Melancholy 

bab BETHELHEM BCP1022 
MEMPHIS, SLIM 


She’s alright; Two of a kind UNITED 189 
MIM-COMBO, THE (Ziggy Millonzi, p: Don 
Malblow, g: Connie Milano, b). 

Pick yourself up; Out of nowhere; 

September in the rain; There’s a small 

hotel; Yardbird suite; | hear music; | get 

a kick out of you; Where or when; Soft 

touch; | surrender, dear; The man | love; 

My heart stood still (12 inch) CAPITOL T-579 
MILLS, BROTHERS 

Smack dad in the middle; Kiss me and 

kill me with love DECCA 29511 
MORROW, BUDDY 

23 North—82 West; Blue prelude MERCURY 70626 
MOST, SAM (cl &fl; Marty Flax, bs: Billy Triglia, 

p: Barry Galbraith, g: Aaron Bell, b: Bobby 

Donaldson, d). 

Skippy; Give me the simple life; My old 

flame; Just tutshen; Blues junction; 

You'd be so nice to come — re 

Everything happens to me; Open hou 

VANGUARD VRS-8014 
MULLIGAN, GERRY (John Eardley, Red Mit- 
chell, Chico Hamilton) 

Blues’ going up; Little girl blues; Piano 

blues; Yardbird suite; (plus Zoot Sims 

and Bob Brookmeyer, and with Chico 

replaced by Art Mardigan): Western 


Red door know; don’t 
know how; (12 inch) PACIFIC JAZZPJ-1201 
NICHOLLS, 


Gobelues; Celeste 
NIEHAUS, LENNIE 

Rick's tricks; Bunko; Nice work if you 

can get it; You and the night and the 

music; Blue room; Love is here to stay; 

Yes, yes, honey; Circling the blues; They 

say that falling in love is wonderful: 

Cooling it; Rose room; Debbie (12 inch) 

CON TEMPORARY ©3503 

OLENN, JOHNNY 


Sally, let your bangs hang; Candy kisses 


TNT 1016 
OTIS, JOHNNY 
— got me crying; Sitting here drink- 
PEACOCK 1648 
PAICH, MARTY (p: Candoli, Bob Cooper, 
Eenevoldsen, Harry Klee: Jack Dulong, 
Joe Mondragon, Art Mardigan,’ Jack Costanzo, 
bongos on *) 
Tenors west; The dragon; Paich- Ence; 
At the Marty Gras; Ballet du Bongo* 
Jacqueline; Con-spirito GENE NORMAN LP-10 
PARKER, CHARLIE 
Another hair-do; Bluebird; Bird gets 
worm; Barbados; Constellation; Parker's 
mood; Ah-leu-cha; Perhaps; 
Steeplechase; Merry-go-round; Buzz 
12 inch SAVOY MG-12000 
PERRY KING 
Get out of my face; Till you're in my arms 


CAPITOL 3126 


again LOOK 104 
PETERSON, OSCAR (p: Herb Ellis, g: Ray 

Brown, b). 

Soft winds; Sweet Lorraine CLEF 89148 


PIERCE, NAT (p: Doug Mettome, tp: Urbie 
Green, tb: Med Flory, as: Richie Kamuca, ts: 
Jack Nimitz, bs: Freddie Green, g: Walter 
Page, b: Jo Jones, d). 

Why not? Constance; it off; 
Blues yet ? ANGUARD VRS-8017 

POWELL, CHRIS 
Love ya like crazy; Break it up GROOVE 105 


POWELL, MEL (p: Johnny Glassel, tp: Jimmy 
Buffington, Fr. horn: Chuck Russo, bs, as, cl and 
bass cl: Mundell Lowe, g: Joe Kay, b: Eddie 
Phyfe, d: Joan Wile, 
Everything belongs to me; My last mil- 
lionaire; Soon; Firebug; When 
leave heaven? Easy swing; == 


ANGUARD VRS80I5 
PRYSOCK, RED 
aanet: The horn blows MERCURY 70602 
IN 
Prove it on me blues; Hear me talkin’ to 
you; Victim of the blues; Down in the 
basement; Trust no man; Blues the 
— forgot, | & 2; Black Cat, Hoot Owl 
blue: RIVERSIDE 1062 
RAMPART STREET PARADERS (Matty Matlock 
Eddie Miller, “Se. Hurley, =. Lincoln, 
Joe Rush , Stan P 
George Van Eps, Nick Facool.. 
Hindustan; Do you know what it means 
to miss New Orleans? Washington and 
Lee; What's the use?; Sugar; i yeaa 
Parade: Ghost of a Chance; When | 
too old to dream (12 inch) COLUMBIA LP 648 
RAVENS, 
Green eyes; Bells of San Raquel JUBILEE 5203 
REED, LA 
Caught me when my love was down; 
Without love 
RENA, KID 
Panama; High Society; Weary Blues; 
Clarinet Marmalade; Get ti right; 
Gettysburg March; Milenburg Joys; 
Lowdown blues RIVERSIDE 1060 
ROBERTS, LUCKEY 
Railroad blues; Ripples of the Nile; Shy 
and sly; Pork and beans; James P. 
: Old fashi d love; I'm end 
about my baby; Aintcha got mus 
Mama and papa blues RIVERSIDE 1056 
ROOST’S FIVE-YEAR ANNIVERSARY 
Machito: Cubop City; Johnny Smith: 
Moonlight in Vermont: Bud Powell: 
Somebody loves me; Stan Getz: These 
foolish things; Billy Taylor: Cu-blu; Lee 
Konitz: Ballad forRuth; Georgie Auld: 
Taps Miller; Sonny Stitt: Sweet and 
ovely; Kai Winding: Sleepy Bop; Eddie 
Davis Bewitched; Bonnemere: Autumn 
Leaves; Dizzy Gillespie: | can’t get 
started. (12 inch) ROOST 120! 
RUFFIN, MISTER 
Bring it on back; A touch of heaven SPARK 115 
RUMSEY, HOWARD 
Long ago and far away; East of the sun; 
Isn't it romantic?; Sad sack; Who's 
sleepy; Mad at the world; Dickie’s dream 
Prelude to a kiss; If | should lose you 
CON NTEMPORARY C3504 
SCOTT, TONY (c: Jimmy Nottingham, tp: 
Billy Byers, tb: Eddie Wasserman, ts: Danny 
Banks, bs: Milt Hinton, b: Osie Johnson, d). 
Fingerpoppin’ blues; But not for me; 
42nd Street; Abstraction No. |; Lucky to 
to be me; Requiem for ‘‘Lips’’; Autumn 
nocturne; Our love is here to stay; 
Sunday scene; Three short dances ye 
rng clarinet; Glad to be unhappy; 
y fingers go (12 inch) VICTOR LJM-1022 
SELLERS, BROTHERS JOHN & SONNY 
TERRY (with Johnny Johns, g). 
Jack of a and other pe Song: 


KING 4796 


and Blu NGUARD VRS7022 
SHAVERS, CHARLIE (wich strings, arr. Sy 

Oliver). 

wind; Stormy weather; Let's 

love; | cover the waterfront; 

mine, you; Out of nowhere BETHL TeHEM BCP 10?! 
SHERWOOD, BOBBY 


Yes, indeed; Brown eyes, why are you 

blue ? CORAL 9-61390 
SILVER, HORACE (Kenny Dorham, Hank 

Mobley, ts: Doug Watkins, Art Blakey) 

Room = Creepin’ in; Doodlin’; 

Stop tim BLUE NOTE BLP 5058 
SMITH, JOHNNY 

Autumn in New York; _ aboutyou? ROOST 605 
STANTON, DAKOT. 

Don't leave me now: A you CAPITOL 3128 
STEWART, REX (tp: Fernando Arbelo, tb: 

Albert Nicholas, c: John Dengler, bs: Herb 

Nichols, p: John Field, b: Tommy Benford, d) 

That’s a-plenty; Basin Street Blues; 

High Society; Tin Roof Blues; Dixieland 

one-step; South Rampart Street Parade; 

Weary Blues; Apex Blues; 

Blues; When the Saints come marchin 

in (12 inch) CONCERT HALL CSH-1202 
TAYLOR, SAM 

Harlem nocturne; Red sails in the 

sunset M-G-M 11977 


THOMPSON, SIR CHARLES (p: Aaron Bell, 

b: Skeeter Best, g). 

Stompin’ at the Savoy; Mister Sandman; 

Best by test; Hey, there; Sonny Howard's 

blues; Love for sale VANGUARD VRS-8018 
VENUTI, JOE & EDDIE LANG 

You can't cheat a cheater; Gettin’ hot; 

Doing things; Wild cat; Wild dog; 

Really blue; Mean to me; My kinda love 

“X" LVA 3036 
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WALLER, PATS 

Numb fumblin’; Love me or leave me; 

Sweet Savannah Sue; Valentine stomp; 

Smashing thirds; Baby, oh where can 

you be; My feelings are hurt; Turn on = 

heat * LVA 3035 
WARE, DOLORES 

Can't eat, can’t sleep; Everything will be 

allright MERCURY 70618 
WARD SINGERS, THE FAMOUS 

When they crown Him Lord ofall; - 

Gabriel AVOY 4066 
WATERS, MUDDY 

| want to be loved; My eyes CHESS 1596 
WATTERS, LU (previously unissued) 

Cake walking babias; Snake rag; Chattan- 

ooga stomp; Beale Street blues; Antigua 

blues; Jazzin’ babies blues RIVERSIDE 2513 
WEED, BUDDY 

When you wore a tulip; Harpsichord 


CORAL 61404 

WELLSTOOD, DICK 

Old fashioned love; Mule walk; The 

shout; Toddlin’ home; Alligator crawl; 

Closed mouth es Oh, baby; Watcha 

doing to me; Liz RIVERSIDE 2506 
WESTON, RANDY (p: Art Blakey, d: Sam Gill, 

Sweet Sue; Pam's waltz; If you could see 

Solemn meditation; Zulu 


RIVERSIDE 2515 

WIILIAMS, GEORGE 

Blockbuster; You can’t stop love CORAL 9-61401 
WILLIS, CHUCK 

One more break; | can tell OKEH 7055 
WOODS, PHIL 

Cobblestones; Toos-bloos; Horse s 

curve; Sea beach PRESTIGE LP 191 
YANCEY, JIMMY 

Yancey’s getaway; Steady rock blues; 

Jimmy's dream; P.L.K. Special; How 

Long blues, | & 2; South Side Stuff; 

Steady Rock blues RIVERSIDE 106! 
YANCEY, MAMA & DON EWELL 

Baby, won’t you please come home; 

Mama's blues; Nobody knows you when 

you're down and out; Lonesome coon 

Weekly biues; Everybody loves my bab 

Sundown blues WINDIN' BALL LP 102 


PICCADILLY THEATRE 


Opposite Regent Palace Hotel) GERrard 4506 


Mon., Tues., Wed., Fri., 7.45 
Thurs. and Sats. 5.30 and 8.30 


THE 
ALL-NEGRO 
BROADWAY 
MUSICAL 


MERVYN NELSON’S 
The 


JAZZ 
TRAIN 


“ITS 
TER-R-R-IFIC™ 


—Daily Express 


is 


TRUMPETS FOR TROLLOPS 
Dear Sir, 

The sleeve of Mercury’s EP “Holiday in 
Trumpet” referred to in the June ‘Lightly 
and Politely’ has baffled me too. However, 
the picture could be a dubious pun on 
“Holiday in Strumpet’”. I leave your 
readers to pursue the train of thought 
further.—C. E. PARNELL, Edmonton. 


SLOW COACH. 
Dear Sir, 

These are wonderful days for people 
starting a jazz collection, but for the 
slightly older collector, possessing a con- 
siderable number of “antiquated” 78’s, 
it can be a time of heartburnings and 
frustration. 

There must be many like myself who 
eagerly snapped up the four wonderful 
Dodds Washboard sides on HMV several 
years ago. Now we have them on an LP 
with four more previously unissued sides. 
Similar circumstances have occurred with 
Armstrong and Ellington. 

Surely few of us can afford to buy an LP 
to obtain a small number of titles, (even 
if one has the necessary 3-speed equipment) 
so what a boon it would be if the record 
companies condescended also to issue 
these odd items on ordinary standard play 78. 
Then LP’s and EP’s consisting entirely of 
unissued, or long-deleted items would be 
welcomed with open arms by practically 
everyone—or is my attitude selfish ? 
—R. STRICKLAND, Clevedon. 

WARM WELCOME. 
Dear Sir, 

I continue to thank heaven for your 
excellent magazine, which is especially 
welcome in this hot little hellhole—hot in the 
climatic sense only! I have however one 


JAMES ASMAN’S 
JAZZ CENTRE 


is now open 


Jazz Specialists in LPs, 78s, 
Second-hand items and deletions, 
45s and EPs. 


ALL MAKES !N STOCK 
James Asman’s Jazz Centre 


28a New Row, St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 


(opposite the New Theatre and one 
minute from Leicester Square Tube 
Station) 


COVENT GARDEN 1380 


criticism; please when reviewing records 
could you ensure their catalogue numbers 
and prices are detailed.—P. GOODHEAD, 
R.A.F., Habbaniya. 

(Prices and personnel data will in future be 
given—when available. Ed.) 


OUT OF STOCK. 
Dear Sir, 

So Keith Goodwin (Jazz Journal May) is 
confident that either Tristano, Desmond or 
Niehaus will become the “elected leader of 
alto-saxophone jazz’. 

This may well be true, more’s the pity ! 
But to say, as he does, that these are the 
only three “‘capable of showing the way to 
others’ (now that Parker is dead), is 
rather extravagant to say the least. In 
saying it Keith Goodwin has casually 
assumed, without any argument, that there 
is only one way for jazz to go, and that is 
the Tristano-Niehaus way. 

The whole point is, what is the way? 
Is the Konitz way the right or best way ? 

I should have said that this line of 
development leads to the death of all the 
most worthwhile characteristics of jazz— 
swing, heat, emotion and sheer physical 
impact of the music. Admittedly the alto 
is not an easy instrument on which to make 
great jazz—you need a near-genius to do it. 
Only more difficult is the soprano, where 
the overwhelming ability and personality 
of a Bechet is required. But surely the 
real models for young alto players to follow, 
unless our music is to become a weak, 
spiritless, intellectual thing of cool, thin 
tones (of which Goodwin seems so proud), 
are players like Johnny Hodges, Benny 
Carter, Willie Smith and those who follow 
their general line. These, and the few others 
in their class, different as their playing may 
be, all have that indefinable quality which 
is jazz; a quality which I, who love Dodds, 
Armstrong, Bechet, Hawkins, Wild Bill 
and Eldridge, and Parker too, on occasion, 
can find nowhere in the sterile meanderings 
of such as Konitz.—J. D. Stock, Harlow. 


THREE DOWN AND NINE TO PLAY. 
Dear Sir 

I hate Mr. Jenkinson ! 

He has been for me a source of helpless- 
ness and frustration unparalleled in my 
memory. 

Every month I eagerly rush down to the 
local paper shop for my copy of your fine 
magazine—and there IT is; staring at me; 
mocking me; laughing at me; with Mr. 
Jenkinson’s name proudly displayed next to 
IT—-a NINE hole clarinet. 

I shall have to sell mine—only six holes. 
—J. Rosinson Purley. 


OUT FOR THE COUNT. 


Dear Sir, ] 


I have just finished reading the June 
edition of the J.J. and I found it most 
interesting. 

One article that caught my attention was 
the review of the Shorty Rogers ‘Courts 
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the Count’ LP. Let me say straight away 
that I entirely agree with the reviewer S.F.D. 
(Stanley Dance). I have had the misfortune 
of hearing most of Shorty Rogers’ records 
and the more I hear him the more con- 
vinced I am that his music is not jazz 
(unless the word jazz has changed its 
meaning). 

I don’t know whose idea it was for Mr. 
Rogers to ‘Court the Count’ but who ever 
he was, I think he insulted Count Basie, aot 
complimented him, by making this record. 
Rogers’ and Basie’s music are as far apart 
as the Poles. 

If anybody is thinking of buying the 
Rogers LP I suggest first they try the Buck 
Clayton Jam Session LP on Philips. This is 
real jazz played by real musicians.—B. 
HATCHER, Woking. 


MANNE THE LIFEBOAT. 
Dear Sir, 

Yesterday I bought your journal for the 
first time, Quite good I thought. Worth 
the money say I. Then turning to the record 
reviews I read S.F.D.’s opinions on ihe 
new Rogers’ LP and realised why you -had 
given him only one record to review. 

For his information here is a leading jazz 
critic’s opinion on the same record, quote— 

(Continued on page 36) 


Overseas Service ! ! 


RECORDS SENT TAX FREE ! 
London’s Quickest and Safest 
delivery service. We have sent 
thousands of records overseas, 
“Our experience is your Guide”’ 

HOME SERVICE 
orders sent same day C.O.D. if 
requested. 

LLERS 
thousands of used discs always 
in stock. Our unique system en- 
ables you to find your long want- 
ed record in 30-seconds-try us. 


LEICESTER SQUARE 
TUBE STATION 


4 SOHO ST. 


OKFORD STREET 
TOTTENHAM CT RO 

| TUBE STATION 

Len Daniels 


4 Soho St., Oxford St., 
London, Gerrard 1604. 


OHO ST. FRITH ST 


CHARING CROS. 
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J.R.R.A. OF COURSE 


Of course he’s J.R.R.A. He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop records, lots of Independent labels, probably many second-hand 
American and rare items, he is determined to give you every assistance and, what is more, when it comes to Jazz he knows 


what he’s talking about !__ It’s more than likely that he is a collector himself. So he’s a member of J.R.R.A. of course. 


LIVERPOOL. NOTTINGHAM LONDON (continued) 
Hessy’s Ltd., Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd 
i Paynes Music Shop, 
18/20, Manchester Street, 172/4, Arkwright Street, 
Liverpool 1. 213, Bromley Road, 
Nottingham. | 
Catford, S.E.6. 
GLASGOW 
———= Bill Kinnell’s Record Shop 
The Record Shop, 126 Wilford Road Agate & Co., 
195, Tollcross Road, Nottingham 183, Stoke Newington Church 
Glasgow, E.1. Street, London, N.16. 
BIRMINGHAM LONDON (continued) 
The Diskery, London Jazz Club Record Shop 
6/7, Moor Street, The Swing Shop, 82, High Street, 
Birmingham, 5. 1b, Mitcham Lane, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8 
,S.W.1 
CARDIFF Streatham, S.W.16. 
City Radio Ltd. Doug. Dobell, James Asman’s Jazz Centre 
94 Queen Street 77, Charing Cross Road, 23a New Row, St. Martins Lane 
Cardiff London, W.C.2. London, W.C.2 
International Bookshop, 
Addiscombe Music Shop, 52, Charing Cross Road, ceaciemens 
235c, Lower Addiscombe Road, London, W.C.2. 4, Soho Street, 
Croydon, Surrey. Oxford Street, W.1. 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 
213, BROMLEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.6 


Telephone: HITher Green 3134 
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GEORGE AVAKIAN—from page 7 


violinist of distinction who was making 
a successful return tour of Europe. 

It was largely due to George’s efforts 
that Bill Savory’s collection of “off-the- 
air’ tapes of the Benny Goodman 
orchestra of the late thirties was 
edited and issued for posterity in LP 
form. (George A; “Thank B.G. even 
more!”). The sleeve notes on this 
album are another example of George’s 
painstaking care and knowledge of 
just what the collector wants to know. 
(George A; “Thanks |’). 

When your correspondent was last 
in New York, George was full of an 
ambitious plan to record Louis Arm- 
strong, with a hand-picked group, play- 


ing a selection of the works of W.. C. 
Handy, many of which are seldom if ever 


played today. Since Louis was and 
still is under contract to American 
Decca, the problem seemed unsurmoun- 
table. It has taken two years of hard 
work, but now George has managed it 
and supervised a session which has 
succeeded in producing the best work 
heard from Louis in many years. In 
George’s own words on the sleeve notes 
to this LP album: ‘When I die, I want 
people to say, that’s the guy that if it 
hadn't been for him and Louis Arm- 
strong and W. C. Handy, there wouldn't 
have been a great record”. (George A; 
“This has been misinterpreted by one 
reviewer here. It is not conceit, but a 
willingness to be judged for all my life's 
work by this one great album which I 


regarda worthy permanent contribution 
to jazz.”). 

Long may George continue to give 
the collectors this kind of intelligent 
documented jazz and remain custodian 
of Columbia’s great jazz works of the 
past. The immortal works of Bix, 
Bessie, Louis and many others are being 
appreciated by the younger generation 
today thanks to George; whilst almost 
the entire contemporary American Col- 
umbia jazz catalogue is due to his work 
and enthusiasm. 

No doubt George has ambitious 
plans for the future, and we over here 
will look forward to their fruition with 
keen antipication, only regretting that 
there are not a few more George 
Avakians in the record industry as a 
whole. 


O.S.L. F. Y. 


“It is on the whole an enliveningly swinging 
proposition played unpretentiously, but 
with first rate musicianship, and excellently 
recorded. Shoity and his cohorts give 
impressive accounts of themselves, solowise 
and sectionwise.”” 

What a relief it is to know there are critics 
around who really know what they are 
talking about. 

But back to S.F.D. He says in black and 
white that Shelley Manne is overrated ! ! 
—he'll be saying next that Horrox is better 
than Peterson or Delaney better than 
Kenton.—D. G. CLarkson, Clecthorpes. 


FATHER TO THE THOUGHT 
Dear Sir, 

I wonder if your correspondent P. A. 
Tanner of B.A.O.R. 8 has yet heard the 
recent Columbia “‘Piano Moods” record by 
that ‘senile hangover of a past age’ Earl 
Hines ? 

I am putting my money on this disc 
proving to be the piano record of 1955 even 
if we get three Peterson LP’s a month from 
now on. Philip H. Jones, Cardiff 

TEDS and *TEENS 
Dear Sir, 

I was interested in the points made by 
Ken Foale re Jeanne Heal’s article in 
the ‘Sunday Graphic’. 


For your Jazz Library 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER to New readers 


6 assorted back issues of Jazz Journal - 6/6 
3 ” ” ” ” 3/6 
each lot post free. 

THE MUSIC OF 
THOMAS “FATS” WALLER 
Price 2/9 — post free 


SHEET MUSIC— 


Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON 


Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON numbers 
Mamie's Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. Buddy 
Bolden’s Blues. The Crave, The Naked 
Dance. Frog-I-More Rag. The Miserere. 
Sweet Substitute. Why? We are Elks. If You 
Knew. My Home is in a Southern Town. 


3/- each including postage. 
AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 
(incorporating ‘‘Jazz Notes’’) 
4 issues - 9/-. Trial Cepy 1/34. post free. 


WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE 


A Bargain Selection of British and 
Foreign Jazz Publications. 


5 Magazines - 2/6d. posi free. 


JAZZ MAGAZINE 


Published monthly in 
12/- per year. 


Trial Copy - 9d. post free. 


Buenos Aires 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 
Louis Armstrong Sidney Bechet 
Baby Dodds - Duke Ellington 
Earl Hines - Jelly Roll Morton 


Fats Waller - Josh White 
10d. each plus 2d. postage 

3/4d. for any four, post free 
6/3d. the set of eight, post free. 


RECORD CHANGER 
Back Issues—2/6 per Copy, post free. 


JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas. Deiaunav. 
25/- per year. 
Trial Copy - 1/6 post free. 


BASIC JAZZ ON LONG PLAY 
by JOHN LUCAS 
Price 7/6 Post 6d extra. 


THE NEEDLE. (American Jazz Monthly, 
now out of print). Post free 2/- a copy. 


JAZZ RECORD. (The illustrated jazz 
magazine, edited by Art Hodes). 
Post free, 2/6 a copy. 


JAZZ JOURNAL, THE COTTAGE, 27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12 


It is my experience that the interest to learn 
and to reach the degree of measured apprecia- 
tion of older enthusiasts is very apparent in 
many of the younger newcomers to jazz. 
They collect records seriously, though much 
of what they buy will be discarded later as 
second-rate. Still, they collect records and 
listen to jazz! That 1s the importance of 
the teen-age movement. 


The Teddy boys are in the minority in the 
clubs, but again, in my experience they are 
a very well behaved minority who appre- 
ciate the social and leisure opportunities 
found in jazz clubs. 


Ken Lindsay, St. Albans Jazz Club. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rate: 3d. per werd. Minimum 
Si-. Bold type 6d. per word 


All classified advertisements must be 

prepaid and should arrive not later 

than the 10th of the month prior to 
publication. 


Will Buy good prices A.F.R.S. Transcriptions 
12/16 inches (Jubilee, Downbeat, Sound off 
etc. .. .) By big bands Jazz or Combos. Also 
V Discs by same. 

Send me Disposal, Price and Condition of 
Records. Hf you prefer trade(exchange, have a 
lot of fine records here, including some un- 
released tests by Ellington. 

Write to: Jean Vanhove, 41 Rue des 
Camelias, St. Quentin (Aisne), France. 


THE ASHLEY MARRIAGE BUREAU, 
10 Corporation St., Manchester, offers a 
personal service for your future happiness. 
Genuine introductions. 
Friendships, Pen and Personal. Intro- 
ductions all districts. All ages Photos. Send 
5d stamps for fascinating details and free photo 
book— Edna Hanson, Denton, Manchester 8. 


A BARGAIN in jazz reading. PICKUP maga- 
zine—many informative articles and discog- 
raphies. 6d. per copy 3 copies for | /3. Box 1005 
Jazz Journal. 


BRITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231 Baker 
St., London, N.W.1. Founded 1940. Members 
everywhere. Write for particulars. 


WANTED—YOUR UNWANTED _ RE- 
CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. Jazz, Swing, 
or what have you? Cash or exchange— 
home or abroad.—Write, phone or call: 
LEN DANIELS, 4, Soho Street, Oxford 
Street. London, W.!. (Ger. 1604). 
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gqnnounces | 
i 
As from July Ist inst., we are bringing about a major change of policy with 
regard to our already excellent postal service. In future, we shall be 
despatching inland parcels of | 
x * 
| 
| 
| 
of postage and packing charges, no matter how small the order ! | 
- All records sent by us are guaranteed as to condition, and insured against | 
loss or damage in the event of any claim not being met by the G.P.O. 
You, too, can be a: 
“Swing Shop Supreme Service Staunch Supporter” | 
cave probably are! If not, drop a line to: 
* 
(or Phone Streatham 7345) | 
J.R.R.A. Founder Member 
P.S. Sorry, Overseas Types, but you do get them free of purchase tax 
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Proudly present 


Memorial 
Album 


with Specially Printed Purple and 
Gold Record Label 


LAE 12002 


Life Story 
by Mike Butcher 


Separate 6 x 8 Glossy Photo 


One 12-in. 33} rpm Record 
Containing 14 outstanding 
Parker Recordings 


Contributions and Tributes” by 
Leonard Feather 
Charles Delauney 
Mike Butcher 
Tony Hall 
Alun Morgan 
Charles Fox 
Raymond Horricks 
Beautifully Finished Album with 


Fold over leaf, entirely Laminated 
throughout. 


Cover Design in BLACK and 
GOLD. 


PRICE 2-GNS. 


113-115 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. Tel.: KNightsbridge 4256-7-8 


Printed by H. E. WARNE LTD., 4 Truro Road, St. Austell, England — 
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